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Eligible  for  membership,  are  responsible  adults  with  perman- 
ent address  or  box  number. 

*WHY  you  should  become  a  member! 

'Shopping  the  BUYERS'  CLUB  OF  AMERICA'  way  will  introduce 
you  to  a  new,  easy  and  fun  way  to  find  merchandise  you  want 
at  prices  you  want  to  pay.  Often,  you  will  buy  items  before 
stores  stock  them  and  ALWAYS  at  a  lower  price. 

*WHAT  benefits  a  member  reaps! 

Our  members  benefit  by  our  large,  professional  staff  of  buy- 
ers whose  sole  job  is  to  search  the  world  for  quality  merchan- 
dise at  the  lowest  prices.  We  do  all  the  legwork  while  you 
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*WHEN  you  can  become  a  member! 

JOIN  NOW  while  limited  membership  is  still  open!  Be 
among  the  first  to  receive  by  mail,  attractive  photographs 
and  descriptive  literature  on  valuable  offers  that  only  we 
can  give.  You  will  receive  mailings  at  regular  intervals  with 
no  obligation  to  buy. 

*HOW  a  BUYERS'  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 
membership  works  for  you! 

Any  non-member  can  make  a  purchase  at  the  low  price  listed 
for  non-members.  But  when  you  become  a  member,  our  al- 
ready low  prices  are  given  an  'added  discount  as  indicated 
for  'members  only. 

Every  purchase  made  from  BUYERS  CLUB  of  AMERICA 
carries  a  money-back  guarantee! 
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LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITOR  41 


PERSONAL 


YOUR  MONEY  VS.  PRICES. 
MEDICARE  +  INSURANCE? 
CANADA'S  "EXPO  67." 

If  you  read  economic  predictions  with  only  half  an  eye,  you  know  that 
the  professional  prophets  aren't  as  optimistic  about  1967  as  they  were  about 
1966.  You  can  get  a  rough  idea  of  what  this  means  to  you  personally  from 
the  following: 

•  If  you  are  solidly  employed,  the  chances  are  that  your  wages  will  be 
rising  faster  than  prices.  In  short,  you  probably  will  stay  ahead  of  the  game. 

•  If  you  are  living  of¥  a  fixed  income  (a  pension,  for  instance),  you  will 
feel  a  pinch  because  the  cost  of  living  will  go  up — but  not  your  income. 

•  If  you  are  the  proprietor  of  a  business,  profits  may  not  be  as  glamorous 
as  in  the  past  and  could  take  a  minor  beating. 

And  if  you  want  to  be  your  own  economic  forecaster,  here's  the  key 
figure  to  watch  this  year:  The  rate  of  unemployment  (now  just  under  4%). 
If  this  indicator  should  move  upward  with  any  consistency,  you  can  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  Government  will  try  to  put  some  zip  into  the  economy. 

★  ★  ★ 

Ever  since  Medicare  went  into  effect,  there's  been  a  lot  of  soul-searching 
over  whether  a  person  qualified  for  Medicare  should  carry  health  insurance, 
too.  By  now  the  experts  pretty  much  agree  that  a  pat  answer  is  impossible. 
It  all  depends  on  the  individual  and  his  family  situation. 

Here's  what  to  bear  in  mind: 

•  Medicare  does  not  pay  all  the  costs  of  an  illness.  The  basic  (free) 
program  will  not  cover  the  first  $40  of  hospital  bills;  also,  after  60  days 
of  hospitalization  the  patient  has  to  kick  in  $10  a  day  for  the  next  30  days. 
Certain  extra  charges  similiarly  are  excluded. 

•  The  voluntary  ($3 -a -month)  plan  skips  the  first  $50  of  doctor  fees  per 
year,  and  pays  809P  (not  100% )  of  the  rest. 

•  Furthermore,  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  Medicare  may  have  other  fam- 
ily members  who  need  private  protection  which  he  could  get  by  continuing 
an  old  insurance  policy. 

In  short,  a  Medicare  candidate  should  consider:  1)  whether  he  is  prone 
to  run  up  sizable  bills  not  included  in  the  plan,  and  2)  how  well  the  rest 
of  his  family  is  fixed. 

★  ★  ★ 

Canada  is  getting  set  to  open  an  international  fair  this  spring  ("Expo 
67")  at  which  it  frankly  hopes  for  a  hefty  U.S.  attendance.  (Our  Govern- 
ment will  have  a  20-story,  $9  million  building  there.)  Facts  of  interest: 

•  The  fair  runs  from  April  28  to  October  27  on  a  1,000-acre  site  on  two 
islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  near  Montreal.  Some  70  nations  will 
have  exhibits;  there's  also  a  132-acre  amusement  park. 

•  Admission  for  adults  is  $2.40  per  day,  $11.50  for  seven  days  and  $34 
for  the  season.  However,  you  can  get  a  considerable  discount  on  tickets 
purchased  before  the  fair  opens;  also  kids  and  youths  13-21  get  lower  rates. 

•  The  Canadian  dollar  is  about  93(''  in  U.S.  money;  each  person  can 
bring  back  $100  worth  of  merchandise  (retail  value)  duty-free. 

★  ★  * 

Many  a  Legionnaire  gets  a  call  about  this  time  of  year  to  make  a  speech. 
Addressing  a  group  of  people  can  be  a  painful,  even  disastrous,  experience 
for  a  beginner.  These  tips  may  ease  the  ordeal: 

1)  Forget  high-sounding  oratory  and  jokes  which  only  a  master  can  tell 
effectively.  Be  natural.  Talk  as  if  you  were  conversing  with  a  friend. 

2)  Be  sure  you  know  what  you  want  to  say  and  prepare  an  outline. 

3)  Talk  slowly  and  be  short  rather  than  long  winded.  Fifteen  or  20  minutes 
should  be  enough  for  a  full-dress  speech. 

4)  Talk  specifics  rather  than  generalities.  But  don't  use  facts  which  are 
meaningless  to  the  audience,  and  beware  of  nostalgia.  The  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  recently  compiled  this  sobering  reminder: 

Over  90'/,  of  our  population  had  no  adult  experience  with  World  War  1; 
for  the  big  stock  market  disaster  of  1929,  the  figure  is  84%;  for  prohibition, 
80%;  for  World  War  2,  66%;  for  the  Korean  War,  57%;  for  the  pre-space 
age,  52%.  — By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  jurnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue, New  Yorlc,  N.Y.  10019. 

SOVIET  POWER  AT  SEA 

SIR:  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  the  ex- 
cellent article,  "Will  the  Soviets  Provoke 
A  War  At  Sea?"  (November). 

The  Otter  Trawl  Commission  of  Ore- 
gon is  currently  endeavoring  to  seek 
national  legislation  to  provide  protection 
from  foreign  fishing  fleets  encroaching 
upon  our  historic  fishing  grounds.  Mr. 
Eliot's  article  was  of  extreme  interest 
to  this  commission  which  worked  so 
hard  in  seeking  passage  of  the  12-mile 
fishery  protective  zone  legislation  just 
recently  signed  into  law. 

E.  W.  Harvey,  Administrator 
Otter  Trawl  Commission  of  Oregon 
Astoria,  Ore. 

SIR:  "Will  the  Soviets  Provoke  A  War 
At  Sea?",  by  George  Fielding  Eliot,  is 
very  revealing.  But  is  Mr.  Eliot  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject?  What  are  his 
qualifications? 

J.  Maxwell 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Since  1928,  Mr.  Eliot  has  been  one  of 
America's  ranking  military  analysts  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  with  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune.  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  in  syndicated  col- 
umns and  as  military  editor  of  Collier's 
Encyclopedia.  An  American,  his  first 
military  experience  was  with  the  Aus- 
tralians in  the  WWl  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign, later  as  a  U.S.  major  in  militai-y 
intelligence.  Also  see  "Eliot,  George 
Fielding,"  in  "VlTio's  Who  in  America." 

DATELINE  WASHINGTON 

sir:  In  Dateline  Washington,  in  your 
November  issue,  you  noted  the  report  of 
the  CED  (Committee  for  Economic 
Development)  recommending  that  the 
80,000  local  governments  in  the  United 
States  be  reduced  to  16,000  if  they  are  to 
avoid  surrendering  their  prerogatives 
to  "some  higher,  impersonal  and  dis- 
tant authority."  I  regard  this  as  a 
dangerous  attack  on  the  foundations  of 
American  democracy.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Association  of  Township  Supervi- 
sors is  having  a  very  careful  analysis 
made  of  the  CED  report.  We  hope  to 
achieve  some  publicity  in  refuting  the 
many  incorrect  statements  and  con- 
clusions of  the  report,  though  we  will 
never  achieve  the  circulation  that  the 
big,  big  name  of  the  CED  can  attain. 

H.  A.  Thomson 
Secretary  Emeritus,  PSATS 
Paoli,  Pa. 
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Fifth  frame  favorite  i 
with  more  and  more  bowlers  everywhere, 
always  Sparkling...Flavorful... Distinctive ! 


ENTERTAINMENT  CHAIRMEN:  Over  200  sports  films  available  FREE  for  group  showings. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet:  Film  Section,  Miller  Brewing  Company,  4000  W.  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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DATELINE  WASHINGTON 


OUTLOOK  FOR  90TH  CONGRESS. 
COAL  INTO  GASOLINE? 
PAPER  TIGER  BY  THE  TAIL. 

President  Johnson' s  legislative  batting  average  of 
. 905  with  the  89th  Congress  is  sure  to  slump  during  the 
90th  Congress  which  convenes  this  month.  Coalition  of 
election-expanded  GOP  and  conservative  Democrats  spells 
a  slowdown  or  bottling  up  for  new  Administration 
programs. 

The  rising  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  expected  to 
encourage  the  conservative  coalition  to  limit  the  Great 
Society  to  strengthening  existing  programs  rather  than 
adding  new  ones.  Civil  rights  will  again  become  a 
battleground. 

Mr.  Johnson  may  try  again  to  rewrite  part  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  under  labor  pressure,  but  with  little 
hope  of  success  .  .  .  and  doubtlessly  will  attempt  to 
persuade  the  Congress  to  pass  truth  in  lending,  election 
reforms ,  gun  control ,  East-West  trade  and  national  wild 
rivers  system  among  other  measures  left  over  from  last 
year. 

One  knotty  problem  .  .  .  extension  of  the  draft  law 
which  expires  June  30th.  A  sure  thing  .  .  .  increases 
in  Social  Security  payments,  perhaps  as  much  as  15%. 


The  Government  is  studying  ways  to  convert  coal  into 
petroleum  and  natural  gas .  A  pilot  plant  to  prove  that 
coal  can  be  transformed  into  gasoline  at  competitive 
prices  is  nearing  completion  in  West  Virginia. 

Interior  Department's  Office  of  Coal  Research  does 
not  anticipate  that  coal  will  replace  either  petroleum 
or  natural  gas  but  that  it  will  become  a  supplemental 
source  of  auto  power.  Petroleum  and  other  fossil  fuel 
industries,  whose  past  interests  have  been  solely  in 
liquid  or  gaseous  fuels,  share  the  view  with  Government 
that  coal  will  play  a  major  role  in  revolutionizing 
the  energy  business. 

"...  We  believe  that  in  a  relatively  few  years,  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  'tiger  in  your  tank'  will  be 
made  of  coal,"  states  George  Fumich,  Jr.,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 


Federal  paperwork  costs  the  taxpayer  a  staggering  $8 
billion  a  year,  according  to  a  70-page  report ,   "How  to 
Cut  Paperwork, "  issued  b j  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  It  states  that  nary  a  U.S. 
Agency  can  really  lay  claim  to  managing  its  bureaucratic 
red  tape,  essential  or  otherwise. 

During  the  past  year,   it  required  15  billion  copies 
of  forms  and  a  billion  letters  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
Government  turning.  Making  four  copies  is  not  the 
costly  part  of  the  process  .   .   .   it's  keeping  the 
copies  that's  expensive. 

Still,  in  the  past  15  years,  the  U.S.  paperwork 
situation  has  improved.  The  average  life  of  non- 
permanent  records  has  dropped  from  13  to  9  years  .   .  . 
disposal  and  storage  techniques  have  improved  ...  in 
fact  40  federal  employees  were  recently  honored  for 
paperwork  savings  of  over  |200  million. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 
TROUBLE 

"In  my  younger  days  I  used 
to  blame  the  older  generation 
for  the  trouble  they  got  us  into. 
Now  here  I  am  in  the  older 
generation  and  trouble  is  still 
with  us."  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield. 

VIETNAM  TASK 

". . .  Let's  not  watch  the  clock 
and  ask  when  it  will  be  over  . . . 
The  job  is  over  soonest  when 
one  forgets  the  clock  and  gets 
about  the  task."  Presidential 
Consultant  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 

U.S.  DETERMINED 

"We  in  America  love  and 
cherish  our  liberty  and  our 
independence  and  our  freedom, 
and  we  do  not  try  to  impose  it 
upon  other  people.  But  we  are 
determined  to  preserve  it  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children." 
President  Johnson. 

U.S.  POWER 

"It  is  only  American  military 
power  that  is  acceptable  in  Asia 
and  great  enough  to  deter  Com- 
munist China's  aggressive  ten- 
dencies." Philippine  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos. 

GAS  DEALER  GIVEAWAYS 

"This  thing  [gas  station  cash 
giveaway  promotion]  has  cost 
me  $800  and  it  hasn't  increased 
business  anywhere  near  that 
much."  Dallas  Mobil  dealer 
Lloyd  Stroud,  quoted  in  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

RED  CHINA  &  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

"We  remain  adamantly  op- 
posed to  a  resolution  [to  i-e- 
place  Nationalist  China  with 
Red  China  in  the  UN]  and  will 
work  effectively  to  secure  its 
defeat."  Robert  J.  McCloskey 
of  the  U.S.  State  Dept. 

FLYING  SAUCERS 

"I  confess  that  I  don't  expect 
we'll  find  visitors  from  outer 
space."  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon, 
head  of  an  Air  Force  approved 
univei'sity  program  to  evaluate 
unidentified  flying  objects. 
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WHAT  ARE  OUR  DIVISIONS  DOING? 

On  page  6  in  this  issue  is  a  piece  called 
"Are  We  Getting  the  Vietnam  War 
Story?"  Our  piece  is  an  even-tempered 
review,  by  Mr.  Gerald  L.  Steibel,  of  some 
extremely  salty  criticism  of  how  the 
American  press  has  been  covering  the 
fighting  war  in  Vietnam.  It  reviews  a 
blast  that  appeared  in  the  New  Leader 
last  October  by  military  historian  S.L.A. 
Marshall.  It  also  reviews  a  book  coming 
out  in  February  in  which  Mr.  Marshall 
tells  in  his  own  way  the  story  of  three 
great  battles  in  the  Vietnam  highlands 
last  spring  and  summer.  In  that  book — 
"Battles  in  the  Monsoon"— Mr.  Marshall 
again  accuses  the  press  of  doing  a  gen- 
erally poor  job  of  reporting  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam. 

The  burden  of  Mr.  Marshall's  criticism 
of  the  press  is  simple.  It  is  that  we  are 
being  fed  the  very  last  detail  of  doings 
in  Saigon,  and  we  are  having  dinned  into 
our  ears  and  eyes  every  last  battle 
tragedy  (Americans  hitting  the  wrong 
target,  Americans  being  ambushed, 
Americans  failing  to  find  the  enemy, 
daily  emphasis  on  casualties,  etc.).  But 
we  are  getting  less  than  a  cursory  view 
of  the  big  picture  of  the  military  effort 
of  over  300,000  American  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam.  Yet  there  is  a  big  picture. 

In  the  New  Leader  in  November,  eight 
distinguished  reporters  answered  Mr. 
Marshall.  In  total  they  blasted  him  and 
denied  the  charge.  By  and  large  they 
reacted  to  Marshall's  own  saltiness  by 
answering  him  in  kind  and  with  indigna- 
tion. 

As  is  often  the  case  when  debate  is 
bitter,  the  truth  is  somehow  buried.  By 
and  large  these  reporters  admitted  the 
substance  of  Marshall's  criticism,  while 
assailing  him  in  detail.  For  they  ex- 
plained why  the  war  reporting  is  be- 
low par,  even  while  denying  that  it  is. 
One  said  that  a  reporter  out  with  the 
troops  could  miss  a  big  story  in  Saigon. 
Several  said  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  a  good  story  if  you  stay  with  the 
troops,  since  often  nothing  much  hap- 
pens. Not  without  some  cause,  they  pro- 
tested that  Marshall  wanted  them  to 
get  themselves  killed.  He  doesn't,  and 
he  doesn't  believe  that  going  on  patrol 
is  as  good  a  way  to  cover  battles  as  stay- 
ing with  command  posts.  But  they  had 
Mr.  Marshall  on  this  because  he  had 
hinted  that  perhaps  many  reporters  pre- 
ferred the  relative  safety  of  Saigon. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  discussion  got  so 
rough-and-tumble,  because  it  doesn't 
face  the  basic  question. 

There  is  only  one  test  of  whether  the 
people  back  home  are  or  are  not  getting 
the  big  picture  of  our  fighting  effort  in 
Vietnam.  That  test  is  what  comes 
through  to  readers,  and  it  is  a  question 
that  is  perhaps  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
managers  of  the  news  media  in  the  States 
than  of  the  reporters  in  the  field. 

We  read  the  New  York  Times  every 
day.  We  think  the  Times  would  agree 
with  us  that  it  is  not  a  bad  example  to 
turn  to  to  see  if  we  are  getting  the  mili- 
tary story  in  Vietnam.  The  first  third  of 
Mr.  Marshall's  forthcoming  book  gives 
the  story  of  Operation  Crazy  Horse,  a 


EDITOR'S 


CORNER 


clear-cut  campaign  and  victory  of  the 
First  Cavalry  Division  and  its  friend,  the 
South  Korean  Tiger  Division,  in  a  two- 
week  drive  against  North  Vietnam 
regulars  to  clear  the  Vinh  Thanh  Valley 
in  the  latter  half  of  last  May. 

We  had  never  heard  of  Crazy  Horse 
imtil  we  read  the  galleys  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's book.  Our  oversight?  We  checked 
the  Times'  Vietnam  coverage  during  46 
days  of  last  May  and  June.  Operation 
Crazy  Horse  never  made  the  front  page. 
It  never  had  a  story  of  its  own.  You  will 
find  it  summarized  in  two  negative  para- 
graphs on  page  6  of  the  Times  for  last 
May  27,  buried  in  the  tail  of  a  front  page 
story  featuring  all-over  casualties  for 
the  week.  You  will  seldom  find  more 
than  three  paragraphs  on  it  in  one  day. 
You  will  find  the  total  coverage  given 
to  it  from  May  17  to  May  28  barely  equal 
to  a  single  story  of  a  curfew  in  Saigon. 

Another  third  of  Marshall's  book 
describes  Operation  Hawthorne  II — the 
finding  and  seizing  of  an  enemy  for- 
tress near  Tuomorong  last  June  by  the 
101st  Airborne  Division.  It  made  the 
front  page  of  the  Times  when  Captain 
Carpenter  called  down  napalm  on  his 
own  position.  Within  a  few  days  the 
battle  was  won.  There  was  no  report 
that  it  was  won.  There  was  an  inside 
paragraph  that  a  North  Korean  regi- 
ment had  now  been  destroyed.  But  the 
readers  would  not  know  that  this  de- 
struction of  an  enemy  regiment  repre- 
sented victory  in  the  long  and  fierce 
battle  in  which  Carpenter's  calling  down 
the  napalm  was  an  incident. 

Certainly  this  is  not  war  news  com- 
ing through  to  the  public.  Perhaps  if 
we  could  review  all  of  the  nation's 
papers  we  could  find  some  better  cover- 
age of  the  fighting  war  to  go  with  the 
front  page  stories  of  suicides  and  PX 
scandals  and  black  markets  and  political 
intrigues  in  Saigon. 

We  do  feel  that  the  correspondents  in 
Vietnam  should  not  shoulder  the  whole 
burden  of  such  eclipse  as  there  has  been 
of  the  fighting  news  as  a  war. 

The  home  offices  of  any  news  media 
can  tell  their  correspondents  what  they 
want.  They  can  tell  them  where  to  go 
and  what  kind  of  coverage  they  wish.  It 
is  the  internal  management  of  the  media 
at  home  which  decides  what's  to  be 
featured  and  what  should  be  reduced  to 
a  paragraph  or  two  and  be  buried  on 
page  14.  And  that  is  the  final  test  of 
what  gets  through  to  the  public. 

We  also  feel  that  the  press  is  respon- 
sive to  justified  criticism.  We  note  what 
seems  like  improvement  in  the  daily  war 
coverage  since  Mr.  Marshall's  first  blast 
in  October.  The  recent  press  attention 
to  Operation  Attleboro,  for  instance, 
stands  out  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
meagre  and  negative  briefs  on  many 
earlier  major  operations  of  our  divisions 
in  Vietnam. 


DID  OSWALD  WARN  US? 

In  our  private  opinion,  1.he  Warren 
report  on  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  is  inadequate.  Yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  if  it  were  made 
more  adequate  it  would  change  any  of 
the  essential  facts.  So  we  leave  the  argu- 
ment to  anyone  who  can  demonstrate 
that  the  report's  conclusions  are  off  base, 
which  we  can't  do.  Instead,  we  want  to 
make  a  "contribution."  As  an  old  word- 
game  player  we  were  startled  by  the 
phony  name  "Alek  J.  Hidell,"  which 
Oswald  adopted  on  several  occasions. 
That  seems  an  odd  name  to  assume.  But 
even  to  an  amateur  anagrammist  it 
smacks  of  a  schizophrenic  daring  the 
world  to  read  a  warning.  It  easily  trans- 
poses into  "Jekal  Hidell,"  which  is  very 
close  to  R.  L.  Stevenson's  famous  Jekyll- 
Hyde,  the  saint  by  day  and  killer  by 
night. 

LEGIONNAIRES'  CALENDAR 

For  some  years  we  have  published  a 
"Legionnaires  Calendar"  for  the  year  in 
the  January  issue.  It  is  omitted  in  this 
issue.  But  you  may  obtain  one  by  send- 
ing just  your  name  and  address,  legibly 
printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  an  en- 
velope addressed  to  "Calendar,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  10019."  No  written  letter  is 
needed. 

ABOUT  THOSE  ZIP  CODES 

If  the  Post  Office  is  worried  about  get- 
ting people  to  use  Zip  Code  numbers,  it 
can  quit  worrying  about  a  lot  of  our 
readers.  They  are  causing  us  a  bit  of 
trouble  by  being  too  enthusiastic  about 
it. 

We  are  converting  our  subscription 
lists  to  a  computer  operation.  More 
than  2%  million  names  and  addresses 
are  being  switched  over.  At  the  very 
same  time  we  are  also  adding  Zip  Code 
numbers.  Between  converting  the  exist- 
ing list  to  a  new  system  and  adding  Zip 
numbers  in  each  case,  that's  roughly  five 
million  operations  being  carried  out. 

So  far  our  problem  isn't  that  readers 
seem  to  be  dragging  their  feet  in  provid- 
ing Zip  numbers.  Quite  the  opposite. 
While  the  Circulation  Department  is 
sweating  out  its  five  million  or  so  opera- 
tions, readers  who  have  supplied  their 
Zip  numbers  are  writing  letters  that 
ought  to  be  answered.  They  want  to 
know  why  the  Zip  numbers  don't  show 
yet  on  their  address  labels.  How's  that 
for  enthusiasm? 

Anyway,  the  answer  is  that  whole 
states  are  being  converted  in  blocks. 
When  the  day  comes  to  switch  your  state 
to  the  new  system,  your  Zip  number  will 
be  used  if  we  have  it — and  we  expect  to. 
We  hope  this  answer  will  do  for  every- 
one. If  Circulation  has  to  answer  too 
many  letters,  we  don't  know  when  it  will 
finish  its  five  million  operations. 

But  that  doesn't  end  it.  When  we  are 
using  Zip  numbers,  then,  in  each  case 
in  which  the  Zip  number  is  unknown, 
the  one  we  use  will  end  in  00.  In  each 
case  in  which  the  00  ending  is  wrong, 
that's  a  cue  to  the  post  office  to  give  us 
the  correct  Zip  number.  If  you  get  an  00 
ending  that's  wrong,  please  don't  write. 
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JERRY  DEMPNOCK 


Are  We  Getting 

THE 

VIETNAM 
WAR 
STORY? 


S.L.A.  Marshall  .  .  .  "We  aren't  getting  the  story." 


War  reporting  out  of  Vietnam  is  the  poorest  since  the  Mexican  War,  says  S.L.A.  Marshall, 
dean  of  American  military  historians.  Here's  a  review  of  his  salty  comments  on  the  press  . . .  and  of  a 
forthcoming  hook  of  his  own  on  great  battles  fought  by  Americans  in  Vietnam 


By  GERALD  L.  STEIBEL 

ON  Sunday,  June  12,  1966.  the 
New  York  Times  carried  a  front- 
page story  about  a  B-52  bombing 
raid  that  had  blasted  an  enemy  strong- 
hold in  the  Central  Highlands  of  Viet- 
nam. Writing  from  Toumorong,  in  the 
battle  area,  correspondent  Charles  Mohr 
described  how  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion (the  "Bloody  Bastards  of  Bastogne" 
in  World  War  2)  had  located  a  great 
enemy  fortress  after  days  of  some  of  the 
bitterest  ground  fighting  of  the  war.  Now 
the  101st  was  pulled  back  a  short  dis- 
tance while  the  B-52's  were  going  in  to 
finish  off  the  enemy.  It  was  a  vivid  bit 
of  war  reporting. 

On  the  following  day,  the  raid  was  re- 
ported as  still  going  on,  but  the  story  had 
moved  to  an  inside  page.  It  was  accom- 
panied, however,  by  another  fine  feature 
story  by  Mohr. 

On  June  14,  there  were  three  para- 
graphs about  the  battle  on  page  5.  The 
next  day  a  two-paragraph  story  on  page 
14  said  that  the  North  Vietnamese  24th 


Regiment  seemed  to  have  been  wiped  out, 
but  didn't  note  that  it  was  the  one  that 
had  been  blasted  at  Toumorong,  or  that 
it  signalled  the  winning  of  the  battle. 
Somehow  it  petered  out  as  news  just  as 
the  fight  was  won. 

Yet,  this  was  "Operation  Hawthorne 
II,"  one  of  three  great  battles  that  took 
place  in  South  Vietnam  during  May, 
June  and  July  of  last  year.  Each  was  cru- 
cial to  the  war,  each  involved  more  than 
a  full  American  division,  each  was  high  in 
American  casuahies  and  devastating  to 
the  enemy.  But  except  for  this  brief  flurry 
of  attention  to  "Hawthorne  II,"  the  Times 
was  almost  totally  uninterested.  If  it  re- 
ceived copy  on  the  others,  apparently 
most  of  it  did  not  come  up  to  its  journal- 
istic standards.  Typically,  these  battles 
got  two  or  three  inside  paragraphs  a  day. 

It  wasn't  that  they  weren't  reporting 
from  Vietnam.  They  were.  From  May  15 
to  June  30,  the  Times  featured  on  its 
front  page  these  items:  a  South  Vietnam- 
ese army  action  where  no  American 
troops  were  involved;  20  Marines  be- 
leaguered on  a  hill;  political  news  from 


Saigon  on  27  different  days — Premier 
Ky's  difficulties,  what  Buddhist  agitators 
were  saying  and  doing;  a  nun's  suicide 
(this  one  got  the  main  headline) ;  the  kill- 
ing of  a  Saigon  policeman  (main  head 
also);  a  two-months  old  story  of  how 
American  bombings  in  Vietnam  had  rat- 
tled windows  and  wine  glasses  in  Cam- 
bodia; thefts  from  the  Saigon  Post  Ex- 
change (with  photos).  And  so  on. 

A  growing  number  of  critics  say  there 
is  something  very  wrong  here,  that  the 
American  corps  of  journalists  between 
Vietnam  and  the  home  editorial  offices  is 
doing  only  a  part-time  job  on  the  war. 
Since  the  Times  is  at  least  typical  of  our 
hundreds  of  daily  newspapers,  and  cer- 
tainly no  worse,  who  is  there  to  tell  the 
rest  of  the  story  of  the  war — its  tale  of 
how  the  American  forces  are  learning  to 
cope  with  a  new  enemy;  how  they  are 
working  with  new.  small  allies;  how  they 
are  compelling  the  foe  to  come  out  and 
battle  on  American  terms? 

One  of  the  earliest  to  ask  was  Jim 
Lucas.  "No  newspaperman  can  be  very 
{Continued  on  following  page) 
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Action  m  "Operation  Nathan  Hale,"  a  successful  1st  Cavalry  offensive. 
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Are  We  Getting  the  Vietnam  War  Story? 


proud  of  the  American  press  in  this 
show,"  he  wrote  in  August  1964.  "In  the 
six  months  I  lived  in  the  [Mekong]  Delta, 
I  was  the  only  correspondent  regularly 
assigned  to — working  and  living  with — 
combat  troops.  Now  that  I  have  come 
home  there  is  no  one.  I  can't  explain  why 
this  is  so."  {Dateline:  Viet  Nam,  Award 
House,  1966.  Foreword)  And  this  was 
before  the  American  forces  went  into 
action  there  in  a  big  way. 

Now  the  story  of  the  bigger  war  since 
1964  has  found  its  voice.  It  is  the  voice 
of  S.L.A.  Marshall,  Brigadier  General, 
USAR-Ret.,  military  historian  and  field 
manuaUst,  newspaper  columnist  and 
editor,  and  combat  chronicler  with  an 
unabashed  love  and  respect  for  the  men 
he  writes  about.  If  you  had  to  put  to- 
gether a  man  with  the  composite  talents 
needed  to  do  justice  to  the  war,  Marshall 
is  what  you  would  come  up  with.  He  has 
the  soldier's  feel  for  the  little  things  of 
the  battlefield,  the  strategist's  grasp  of 
the  "big  picture,"  the  scholar-analyst's 
mind  for  the  enduring  meanings,  and  the 
journalist's  flair  for  communication. 

Marshall  has  committed  all  these  for- 
midable talents  against  what  he  calls  the 
"Press  Failure  in  Vietnam."  {The  New 
Leader,  Oct.  10,  1966)  But  instead  of 
merely  criticizing  the  press,  he  has  gone 
on  to  retell  a  piece  of  the  war  as  it  could 
be  told,  in  a  forthcoming  book  called 
Battles  in  the  Monsoon.  (William  Mor- 
row &  Co.,  1967)  This  book,  due  in  Feb- 
ruary, should  be  "must"  reading  for  the 
opponents  of  the  war — but  won't  be.  For 
those  who  simply  want  to  know  how  the 
war  is  being  fought,  this  is  it. 

Marshall's  charge  against  the  press  is 
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simple  and  blunt:  "Individual  battles, 
ever  the  mainstream  of  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  as  in  any  other  war,  continue  to 
be  ignored  solely  because  the  majority  of 
U.S.  correspondents  in  Saigon  don't  give 
a  damn  about  them.  Perhaps  the  report- 
ers are  ignorant  of  war  and  do  not  wish 
to  expose  their  innocence,  or  are  so  fear- 
ful of  the  front  that  they  cannot  endure 
the  thought  of  staying  with  it.  Or  perhaps 
they  stay  chained  to  their  desks  in  the 
wretched  and  rapidly  deteriorating  city 
because  of  managing  editors  who  deem 
any  other  kinds  of  'war'  stories  more  sen- 
sational, more  worth  having,  than  what 
happens  to  troops."  (NL)  * 

Marshall  isn't  looking  for  any  private 
vendetta  with  the  press.  In  fact,  he  has 


101st  Airborne  a 


WIDE  WORLD 


1st  Cavalry  advances  in  "Operation  Davey 
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Men  of  101st  Airborne  finish  the  wipeout  of  enemy  stronghold  in  "Operation  Hawthorne  II. 


U.S.  ARMY  PHOTO 


PHOTOS  ON  THESE  PAGES  SHOW  AMERICAN 
TROOPS  AS  THEY  MOUNT  REPEATED 
OFFENSIVES  IN  THE  VIETNAM  HIGHLANDS 
FAR  FROM  SAIGON.    FEW  REPORTERS 
ACCOMPANY  THEM,  SAYS  MARSHALL. 

admitted  writing  some  "injudicious" 
things  about  the  troops  himself,  when  he 
tried  to  see  them  from  the  security  of  his 
own  desk  in  Birmingham,  Mich.  And,  as 
a  journalist  (he  has  edited  newspapers  in 
Texas  and  Detroit,  and  reported  at  home 
and  abroad  in  war  and  peace),  he  has 
bent  over  backwards  trying  to  be  fair  to 
the  correspondents.  They  work  for 
bosses  who  have  their  own  ideas  of  what 
sells  papers;  they  have  family  responsi- 
bilities which  enforce  personal  cautions 
on  them,  etc. 

But  when  all  the  allowances  are  made, 
the  fact  still  remains  that 

".  .  .  the  American  press  continues  to 
be  derelict  in  its  main  responsibility.  The 
story  of  the  war  is  not  being  told  in  its 
daily  columns;  there  we  find  only  the 
tangents  and  the  sidebars."  (NL)  The 
struggle  in  Vietnam  rates,  therefore,  as 
"the  most  wretchedly  reported  war  in  the 
fane  of  our  history  since  old  Zach  Taylor 
fought  at  Buena  Vista  [in  the  Mexican 
War,  1846-1848]."  (BM)  (Turn  page) 


*Quotes  from  Marshall's  article  in  the  New 
Leader  are  here  identified  (NL),  those  from 
his  forthcoming  book.  Battles  in  the  Monsoon, 
are  identified  (BM). 


WIDE  WORLD 


Almost  300  miles  from  Saigon,  Victory  in  "Operation  Crazy  Horse"  went  largely  unsung.  Leapfrogging  by  copter  in  "Hawthorne  II. 
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CONTINUED 


Are  We  Getting  the  Vietnam  War  Story? 


More's  the  pity  for  two  reasons.  First, 
there  is  the  "magic  of  communications 
in  the  modern  world."  Satellites  are  out 
in  space  transmitting  instantaneously 
what  is  happening  at  the  moment.  The 
U.S.  Information  Agency  has  a  vast  net- 
work of  communication  set  up  at  great 
expense  to  give  the  world  our  view  of  af- 
fairs. There  are  facilities  for  taking  care 
of  the  350  correspondents  in  Saigon — 
three  times  the  number  in  Korea.  Think, 
he  says,  what  could  really  be  done  with 
all  this.  (BM) 

Think,  also,  that  the  reporters  "may 
be  defaulting  on  their  one  great  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  journalistic  success  .  .  . 
The  writer  who  cannot  get  a  book  and  a 
larger  reputation  out  of  Vietnam  within 
a  brief  span  should  quit  the  business." 
But  to  succeed,  he  must  get  out  of  the 
"noxious  atmosphere  of  Saigon"  and  up 
where  the  "story-filled  conflict  is."  Hunt- 
ing the  off -beat  yarn  or  "chasing  riots  in 
Saigon"  won't  do  it.  (NL) 

A  few  men  do  it.  like  Charley  Black 
of  Columbus,  Georgia;  Bob  Poos  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  Lucas.  They  are 
"incapable  of  trying  for  the  name  with- 
out having  the  game"  and  they  know 
that  "the  name  of  the  game  is  Being  With 
Troops"  and  requires  sharing  their  risks 
part  of  the  time.  (NL)  But  except  for 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  like  them,  "the  only 
members  of  the  [press]  corps  who  con- 
sistently work  the  front  are  the  TV  re- 
porters and  camera  crews."  (BM)  And 
even  they,  game  as  they  are  in  going  up 
forward,  "want  blood  on  the  moon  every 
night.  It  has  to  be  a  picture  of  a  stricken 
field  or  of  some  poor  wounded  man 
mumbling  unintelligibly  as  he  is  littered 
to  the  waiting  chopper."  (NL) 

The  Army  itself  has  its  share  of  the 
blame.  It  tries,  naively  in  Marshall's  opin- 
ion, to  play  down  the  bloody  nature  of 
the  action  in  places  like  the  Central 
Highlands,  and  gives  them  names  of 
long-dead  Americans  like  "Paul  Re- 
vere" and  "Hawthorne."  Anything  like 
"Killer"  or  "Masher"  is  out;  even  "Battle 
ot  .  .  ."  is  taboo.  This  may  make  the 
United  States  look  a  httle  less  ferocious 
to  "world  opinion,"  but  it  doesn't  add 
anything  to  the  importance  of  what  is 
going  on. 

One  unintended  result  is  an  Army  re- 
lationship with  the  press  that  would  be 
comical  if  it  weren't  so  serious.  The 
Army's  Information  Service  does  every- 
thing to  accommodate  the  correspond- 
ents. It  gives  them  the  widest  access  to 
the  front  and  to  the  forward  bases — 
wider  than  in  any  previous  war.  It  pro- 
vides first-class  living  and  travel  arrange- 
ments. (Some  of  the  reporters  "even  on 
short  hauls  for  brief  stays  have  the  nerve 
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to  take  a  trunk  along.")  Yet,  with  all  this, 
"the  Public  Information  Officers  often 
have  to  journey  to  Saigon  and  convince 
the  reporters  that  something  very  special 
is  brewing  before  they  will  get  off  their 
duffs  for  a  few  days."  (NL) 

Even  the  official  briefings  in  Saigon 


Thus,  for  example,  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  important  battles  ever  fought 
by  an  American  army  anywhere — Oper- 
ation Paul  Revere  II,  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  August  1966 — "did  not  make 
one  lead  headline  in  this  country  .  .  . 
Those  who  noted  the  press  reports  at  all 
were  entitled  to  the  impression  that  the 
cavalrymen  were  off  on  another  wild 
goose  chase  which  might  incidentally  re- 
sult in  some  slight  drawing  of  blood." 
(NL) 


[ 
I 


THE    BURDEN    OF   MARSHALL'S  CRITIQUE 

 WORLD  WAR  ONE  


AMERICANS  DRIVE  GERMANS  BACK  OVERMARNK 
TAKE  1,000  PRISONERS  AND  CHECK  BIG  DRIVE;, 
GERMAN  ATTACK  ON  A  60-MILE  FRONT  FAim 


WORLD  WAR  TWO 


AMERICANS  FIGHT  HOUSE  TO  HOUSE  IN  AACHEN;  a 
100  JAPANESE  SHIPS  HIT,  396  PLANES  WRECKED 
IN  2-DAY  CARRIER  PLANE  ATTACK  ON  FORMOSA 


Lfnac  A 

MARINES  BREAK  OUT  OF  RED  TRAP 
ON  13TH  DA  Y  OF  EAST  KOREA  FIGHT; 
ALLIED  WARSHIPS  STAND  BY  COAST 


[Saigon  Policeman  Is  Slain  j 
On  the  6th  Day  of  Rioting] 


Typical  day  to  day  front  p^ge  war  treat- 
ment of  four  wars  in  this  century,  each 
at  a  time  when  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can troops  were  engaged  in  heavy  com- 
bat. Some  300,000  troops  in  Vietnam 
virtually  disappear  from  the  daily  news 
unless  they  make  mistakes  or  suffer  re- 
verses. The  New  York  Times  was  chosen 
for  the  above  samples  as  a  representative 
of  leadership  in  U.S.  daily  news  report- 
ing. In  45  issues  during  Operations  Crazy 
Horse,  Nathan  Hale  and  Hawthorne  II— 
all  major  battles— part  of  the  latter  made 


AS  SIXTH 
INANII-KYilVI 


the  front  pages.  Seldom  did  any  of  the 
battles  get  more  than  three  paragraphs 
on  inside  pages.  Most  battle  news  was 
summarized  from  daily  military  briefings 
in  Saigon,  roughly  200  miles  from  the 
action.  There  was  better  on-the-spot  battle 
coverage  by  photographers,  newsmaga- 
zine writers.  Marshall,  who  covered  all 
three  operations  for  his  book  at  age  66, 
says  none  of  them  show  the  battles  for 
what  they  are. 


don't  fare  much  better.  Marshall  says 
they  have  "a  high  level  of  competence." 
But  "young  writers,  too  lazy  to  gather 
the  facts  themselves,  sit  around  and  sneer 
at  all  that  is  said."  (NL)  So.  "the  result 
is  an  accenting  of  the  negative  and  trivial 
story  that  obscures  the  truly  important." 
(NL) 
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Hawthorne  II  had  a  little  better  hear- 
ing, but  only  after  Capt.  Carpenter  called 
down  napalm  on  his  own  men  to  get  them 
out  of  a  tight  spot.  When  the  Washington 
Post  reported  it  back  home,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  mentioned  it  publicly, 
"flocks  of  correspondents  winged  north 
from  Saigon"  to  make  a  hero  out  of  Car- 


penter.  They  questioned  him  about 
everything  from  his  life  to  his  loves,  to 
the  exclusion  of  what  really  mattered. 
"Carpenter  himself  was  nauseated  by 
this  gross  concentration  on  the  fleeting 
and  sensational  .  .  ."  and  Hawthorne  II 
turned  into  another  "melancholy  tale  of 
Pork  Chop  Hill  [in  Korea],  which  be- 
came a  famous  fight  by  accident,  the 
press  having  ignored  it  wholly  .  .  .  until 
Gregory  Peck  won  it."  (BM)  Most  of 
the  reporters  who  flocked  to  interview 
Carpenter  were  gone  back  to  Saigon  by 
sundown  though  Mohr  stayed  on  to 
write  his  two  vivid  features  for  the  Times 
on  the  continuing  battle. 

Marshall,  at  age  66,  was  there,  and  he 
recounts  the  tale  of  a  30-year-old  "war 
reporter"  who  said  to  him,  "General,  if 
you  want  to  know  how  the  fighting  here 
is  working  out,  you  must  go  to  Hong 
Kong  and  talk  to  my  bureau  chief;  he's 
the  only  man  who  understands  that  side 
of  the  war."  Marshall  "needed  a  double 
take  to  be  sure  that  he  wasn't  pulling  my 
leg." 

So  Marshall,  in  Battles  in  the  Mon- 
soon, takes  on  the  job  of  teUing  what  the 
war  is  all  about,  in  his  own  special  and 
often  hard-to-follow  way.  Bear  with  him, 
though,  and  it  will  be  the  nearest  thing  to 
being  there  yourself. 

It  is  May  14  in  the  mountains  and  jun- 
gles that  cover  the  Central  Highlands  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  is  the  First  Cavalry 
Division  (Airmobile)  area  and  no  one 
knows  what  the  mountains  beside  this 
valley  hide.  Patrols  are  out  trying  to  find 
out.  The  general  idea  is  to  make  contact, 
force  the  enemy  out  into  the  open  and 
clear  him  from  the  Vinh  Thanh  Valley. 
But  so  far,  there  is  no  battle,  not  even  a 
name  for  what  is  taking  place.  This  could 
be  another  futile  sweep  through  the 
countryside. 

But  it  is  not.  A  patrol  of  Montagnards 
and  U.S  Special  Forces  men  runs  acci- 
dentally into  an  enemy  patrol.  The 
Montagnards  are  South  Vietnamese  ir- 
regulars, men  of  the  mountains  who  hate 
the  Communists  and  work  under  the 
Green  Berets'  tutelage.  In  the  fire  fight 
that  follows  they  kill  five  of  the  enemy 
and  count  1 8  more  rucksacks  left  by  the 
others  who  fled. 

This  looks  like  another  of  those  rou- 
tine engagements  that  fill  so  many  of  the 
days  in  South  Vietnam.  But  the  signs  say 
otherwise.  The  dead  foe  are  not  Viet 
Cong  "locals"  but  North  Vietnamese 
regulars.  There  is  a  120  mortar  sight  in 
one  of  the  boxes.  Some  "commo"  wire 
running  into  the  Red  camp  points  to 
something  more  permanent  than  a  few 
guerrillas. 

Back  at  Division  and  Corps,  a  tremor 
runs  through  the  staff.  They  get  out  maps 
and  pinpoint  the  location  as  a  mountain 
called  "Hereford" — a  name  some  cattle- 
loving  Texan  has  given  it.  A  decision  is 


How  Should  the  Vietnam 
War  be  Reported? 

THE  Vietnam  war  is  not  without  re- 
porters in  the  tradition  of  Ernie 
Pyle,  men  who  know  that  "the  name  of 
the  game  is  Being  With  the  Troops,"  says 
Marshall.  He  cites  Jim  Lucas,  Bob  Poos 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  perhaps  a 
dozen  others.  Sam  Castan.  of  Look 
Magazine,  and  Dickie  Chappelle,  be- 
loved woman  correspondent,  were  killed 
by  enemy  action  in  Vietnam  in  the  last 
year.  But  in  three  months  of  covering 
the  fighting  war  in  the  Central  High- 
lands, Marshall  says,  he  saw  not  more 


Jim  Lucas,  ace  war  reporter.  "I  was  the 
only  American  newsman  covering  the  Me- 
kong Delta  in  1964.  I  can't  explain  why." 

than  four  or  five  reporters  regularly  cov- 
ering the  action.  Meanwhile,  the  biggest 
press  corps  that  we  ever  had  in  one  small 
war  theater  remained  largely  in  Saigon. 
"I  wouldn't  urge  that  newsmen  go  out 


Sam  Castan,  of 
Look.  The  "lucki- 
est reporter  alive" 
was  killed  on 
Mount  "Hereford." 


Dickie  Chappelle. 
She  died  with  four 
Marines  when  an 
enemy  mine  went 
off. 


S.L.A.  Marshall  covers  the  battle  at 
Tuomorong  with  paratroop  Gen.  Pearson. 
"You  can't  see  the  battle  on  a  patrol." 

on  patrol  and  get  themselves  killed," 
says  Marshall.  The  battle  story  flows 
through  battalion,  regimental  and  div- 
ision headquarters.  Newsmen,  if  per- 
manently assigned  to  them,  can  see  the 
battle  develop  as  it  can't  be  seen  from 
a  platoon  or  company.  The  men  com- 


Bob  Poos,  of  the  Associated  Press.  One  of 
the  few  regular  front  line  reporters. 

ing  back  from  hot  action  can  be  inter- 
viewed there.  That's  how  Marshall 
covered  three  major  battles  in  minute 
detail  last  spring  and  summer  for  his 
book. 

Meanwhile,  he  says,  we  have  Ameri- 
can divisions  in  the  field  fighting  from 
75  to  300  miles  from  Saigon  while  some 
of  our  greatest  newspapers  rely  on  sec- 
ond-hand briefings  in  Saigon  for  their 
war  news. 


made  to  send  Bravo  Company  up  to 
Hereford.  It  is  lifted  by  helicopter  and 
set  down  halfway  up  the  mountain  on  a 
small,  bare  spot  about  the  size  of  a  couple 
of  basketball  courts.  This  is  LZ  (Landing 
Zone)  Hereford,  the  landbound  helicop- 
ter equivalent  of  a  World  War  2  beach- 
head. 

The  company  has  "a  brand-new  Cap- 
tain and  First  Sergeant  who  need  a  little 
conditioning."  Neither  they  nor  any  of 
the  platoon  sergeants  have  seen  combat 
in  Vietnam.  Still  thinking  of  their  assign- 
ment as  more  of  a  training  exercise  than 
anything  else,  they  lead  Bravo  up  the 
mountain,  while  a  weapons  outfit  digs  in 
artillery  around  the  LZ  perimeter. 

At  the  top  of  the  mountain  they  run 
into  the  enemy.  They  are  pinned  down  in 


a  fight  that  goes  on  through  the  night  and 
lose  men.  The  CO  keeps  in  touch  by  radio 
with  Battalion.  Asked  what  he's  up 
against,  he  estimates  a  reinforced  pla- 
toon. The  Battalion  CO  isn't  so  sure.  He 
sends  another  company  into  Hereford, 
but  before  it  can  get  into  action  the  ar- 
tillery lays  a  punishing  fire  on  the  foe  and 
he  vanishes.  All  around  is  the  evidence 
of  the  beating  he  took.  He  was  a  lot  more 
than  a  reinforced  platoon. 

This  is  just  the  beginning.  A  new  com- 
pany is  vaulted  across  Hereford  onto  a 
new  helicopter  spot  named  "LZ  Horse," 
just  as  American  troops  leapfrogged  over 
one  another  up  the  coast  of  New  Guinea 
during  World  War  2.  It  too  climbs  a  hill 
and  runs  into  an  enemy  force,  a  big  one. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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SCENE:  Office  of  Rep.  Edwin  E.  Willis 
in  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

TIME:  Fall,  1966. 

QUESTIONS  by  your  editor. 
ANSWERS  by  the  Chairman,  the  Staff 
Director  and  the  then  General  Counsel 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Q.:  How  many  public  hearings  did  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities hohl  in  1966? 

REP.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS  (La.),  CHAIRMAN 

OF  THE  committee:  Two.  One  on  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  one  on  organized  in- 
terference with  the  Vietnam  war  effort. 

Q.:  Let's  take  the  Klan  hearings  first. 
Your  committee  is  sometimes  accused  of 
holding  hearings  without  any  legislative 
purpose.  What  was  the  legislative  pur- 
pose of  the  Klan  hearings? 
WILLIS:  To  devise,  if  possible,  federal 
law  that  would  assist  in  putting  an  end 
to  wide-scale  terrorism  by  the  Klan  or 
any  other  group  which  tries  to  use  force, 
violence,  beatings,  even  murder,  as  a 
means  of  imposing  its  views  on  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Q.:  Did  you  get  a  record  of  such  activi- 
ties? 

FRANCIS  J.  MCNAMARA,  STAFF  DIRECTOR 

OF  THE  committee:  Not  from  the  Klan 
witnesses.  Nevertheless,  we  compiled  a 
huge  record.  It  ran  over  4,000  pages.  We 
heard  almost  200  witnesses.  The  mass  of 
testimony  is  so  great  that  it  is  still  being 
assembled  for  printing. 

Q.:  Do  you  have  the  big  picture  clearly 
in  mind  today  even  though  the  record  is 
in  the  print  shop? 

WILLIS:  We  have  an  impressive  record 
of  organized,  secret  Klan  violence,  as  a 
result  of  the  hearings  and  nearly  ten 
months  of  investigation  and  research  by 
our  staff  before  the  hearings  began. 
Never  before  has  so  much  information 
about  the  Klans  been  placed  on  the  pub- 
lic record. 

Q.:  Were  the  hearings  exceptional  in  any 
way? 

WILLIS:  Yes.  Seven  Klan  leaders  were 
cited  for  contempt  of  Congress  and  in- 
dicted. One  of  them,  Robert  Shelton,  the 
"Imperial  Wizard  of  the  Invisible  Em- 
pire," has  been  convicted,  and  the  trials 
of  the  others  are  pending. 

Q.:  What  was  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tempt? 

MCNAMARA :  We  subpoenaed  the  tax 
records  and  other  documents  of  the  Klan 
and  several  of  its  front  groups,  such  as 
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Congress 

Who  stopped  the  troop  trains? 
What's  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 
Top  Congressional  probers  tell  the 
story  of  their  latest  investigations. 


Robert  Shelton,  "Imperial  Wizard  of 
the  Invisible  Empire"  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  convicted  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress as  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  held  hearings  to  develop 
new  law  to  curb  terrorist  groups. 

the  Alabama  Rescue  Service,  the  cover 
name  of  the  United  Klans  of  America. 
But  they  repeatedly  refused  to  produce 
those  records.  So  they  were  cited  for  con- 
tempt. 

Q.:  Couldn't  they  plead  the  Fifth 
Amendment  and  avoid  producing  the 
documents? 

WILLIAM    HITZ,    GENERAL    COUNSEL  OF 

THE  COMMITTEE:*  We  didn't  subpoena 
their  personal  documents,  we  subpoe- 
naed the  documents  of  the  organizations. 
The  Fifth  Amendment  protects  individ- 


*Mr.  Hitz  has  since  left  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


uals,  not  organizations.  No  group,  cor- 
poration or  other  organization  that  is 
properly  served  by  a  court  or  Congress 
can  legally  withhold  its  documents  by 
claiming  Constitutional  guarantees  for 
individuals.  The  officers  are  required  to 
produce  them. 

WILLIS:  The  Klan  leaders  did  invoke  the 
Fifth  Amendment  in  response  to  most 
questions  about  their  operations.  They 
were  not  held  in  contempt  for  that.  Any 
witness  at  our  hearings  who  claims  that 
the  answer  to  a  question  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate him  is  excused  from  answering 
and  we  move  on  to  the  next  question. 
Q.:  What  questions  did  they  decline  to 
answer? 

MCNAMARA:  Chiefly  questions  that  in- 
quired into  acts  of  violence,  the  use  of 
organized  terror  squads,  and  so  forth. 
Q.:  Did  they  stage  demonstrations,  at- 
tempt to  make  long  speeches,  and  try  to 
interfere  with  the  orderly  process  of  the 
committee's  hearings? 
MCNAMARA:  No.  That  sort  of  thing  is 
pretty  well  the  game  of  the  Communists 
whenever  we  look  into  their  activities. 
Q.:  What  sort  of  record  of  Klan  terror- 
ism was  brought  out  in  your  hearings 
and  investigations? 

MCNAMARA:  Three  murders  and  numer- 
ous bombings,  burnings  and  beatings 
were  documented. 
Q.:  Will  you  cite  an  instance? 
HiTz:  The  murder  of  two  Negro  boys 
near  Meadvilie,  Miss.,  on  May  2,  1964. 
A  group  of  white  men  in  a  pick-up  truck 
wearing  phony  deputy  sheriff  badges 
took  them  into  "custody"  for  "question- 
ing." Instead,  they  were  taken  into  a  field 
and  beaten  until  they  appeared  to  be 
dead.  The  lower  halves  of  their  torsos, 
bound  and  weighted  down  with  machine 
{Continued  on  following  page) 
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Scenes  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  in  August,  1965,  as  campus  group  repeat-  Communist  outfit  that  follows  Red  Chinese  line.  Hearings  produced 
ediy  attempted  to  halt  troop  trains.    Organizers  were  linked  to  U.S.     bill  to  provide  severe  federal  penalties  for  acts  aiding  enemy. 
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parts,  were  later  found  in  a  Mississippi 
channel  near  Tallulah,  La.  Two  of  the 
whites  were  later  identified,  one  of  whom 
admitted  the  beating  but  said  he'd  left 
the  scene  while  the  boys  were  still  alive. 
The  two  were  identified  as  members  of 
a  local  15-man  KKK  group.  One  of  the 
boys  was  "suspected"  of  being  a  Peeping 
Tom.  The  other  was  a  stranger  to  the 
men. 

Q.:  Were  the  men  prosecuted? 
HiTZ:  The  two  were  arrested  locally,  but 
then  the  warrants  were  dropped  pending 
a  grand  jury  inquiry.  Since  then  nothing 
has  happened. 

Q.:  Did  you  draft  a  bill  to  restrain  the 
KKK  under  federal  law? 
mcnamara:  Rep.  Willis  introduced  such 
a  bill. 

HiTZ:  To  cover  any  organization  which 
attempts  to  carry  on  the  same  kind  of 
terror  tactics.  There  are  already  state 
laws  to  punish  most  such  terror,  but 
since  some  of  them  don't  seem  to  have 
been  effective  the  problem  is  to  bring  as 
much  of  this  terrorism  under  federal 
control  as  possible. 

Q.:  How? 

HITZ :  The  bill  would  make  a  terrorist  act 
on  behalf  of  an  organization  a  federal  of- 
fense, if  either  the  victim  or  the  offend- 
ing organization  is  engaged  in  interstate 
operations.  If  the  terror  organization 
were  interstate  in  nature,  that  would  be 
sufficient  under  the  bill  to  bring  its 
crimes  under  federal  jurisdiction. 

Q.:  What  happened  to  the  bill? 
HiTz:  It  cleared  our  committee,  but  Con- 
gress went  home  before  it  could  come  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  We  will  reintro- 
duce it  in  the  next  Congress.  Its  old  num- 
ber was  HR  16606,  but  it  will  get  a  new 
one. 

Q.:  Now  your  other  public  hearing  in 
1966  looked  into  activities  in  opposition 
to  the  Vietnam  war  effort? 
WILLIS:  No.  That  is  not  correct.  We 
didn't  look  at  mere  opposition  to  the 
Government's  policies  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
not  un-American  to  disagree  or  to  voice 
disagreement.  We  looked  into  overt  acts 
to  disrupt  our  military  effort  or  to  aid  the 
enemy  in  Vietnam. 

Q.:  Such  as? 

WILLIS:  Attempts  to  stop  troop  trains. 
Attempts  to  invade  and  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  military  bases  and  to  ob- 
struct shipment  of  military  supplies  to 
Vietnam.  Attempts  to  induce  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  defy  orders.  Ef- 
forts to  collect  and  ship  blood  and  money 
to  the  enemy  in  Vietnam.  Efforts  to  re- 
cruit students  and  others  to  take  part  in 
such  overt  acts. 


Q.:  Though  some  of  these  things  have 
appeared  in  the  news,  can  you  give  ex- 
amples as  brought  out  in  your  investiga- 
tions and  hearings? 

mcnamara:  Mr.  Edwin  Meese,  deputy 
district  attorney  of  Alameda  County, 
Calif.,  gave  us  a  detailed  summary  of 
such  activities  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  Though  similar  things  have  hap- 
pened in  other  places  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Meese's  testimony  is  a  careful  document 
of  examples  in  California.  His  testimony 
covers  34  pages  of  the  published  hear- 
ings, supported  by  49  pages  of  docu- 
ments and  other  exhibits  which  became 
part  of  our  record. 


started  marches  on  the  Oakland  Army 
Terminal,  with  the  announced  intention 
of  physically  obstructing  its  operation.  In 
October,  Oakland  police  massed  at  the 
Berkeley  city  line  and  stopped  3,000 
demonstrators  marching  from  the  Berke- 
ley campus.  In  November,  following  a 
federal  court  order  against  them,  a  simi- 
lar march  was  stopped  and  permitted  to 
protest  in  a  more  orderly  way  under  po- 
lice surveillance  in  an  Oakland  city  park. 
WILLIS:  Agitators  at  Berkeley  widely  dis- 
tributed literature  advising  young  men 
how  to  avoid  the  draft  by  deceitful 
methods. 

Q.:  Such  as? 

WILLIS:  Pretending  to  be  homosexual. 
Pretending  to  be  mentally  unbalanced. 
Pretending  to  be  epileptic.  Appearing 


Rep.  Edwin  E.  Willis,  foreground,  is  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  He  has  represented  the  3rd  District  of  Louisiana  for  19  years. 


Q.:  Will  you  cite  some  of  these  events 
from  the  record? 

mcnamara:  On  Aug.  5,  6  and  12,  1965, 
mobs  of  demonstrators  participated  in 
three  carefully  planned  and  thoroughly 
organized  efforts  to  stop  Santa  Fe  troop 
trains  passing  through  Oakland,  Calif. 
Police  forced  the  demonstrators  off  of 
the  railway  tracks  on  Aug.  5.  They  re- 
acted to  that  in  later  efforts  to  stop  the 
trains  by  spreading  out  over  a  mile  or  so 
of  track.  They  were  then  able  to  slow  a 
troop  train  down  enough  so  that  they 
could  board  it  to  harangue  the  troops, 
pass  out  revolutionary  literature  and  try 
to  brake  the  train  themselves. 
HiTZ:  In  October  and  November,  1965, 
a  large  group  organized  at  Berkeley 
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uncouth  and  undesirable.  Feigning  drug 
addiction.  Inventing  religious  objections. 
And  a  long  list  of  similar  suggestions. 
HiTz:  They  published  and  distributed 
literature  to  the  Armed  Forces  urging 
them  not  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  Nearly 
25,000  copies  were  distributed  at  various 
military  bases  in  California.  Some  of 
them  got  to  Vietnam. 
mcnamara:  Private  planes  dropped 
such  literature  on  the  Oakland  Naval 
Supply  Depot,  Alameda  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion and  other  ba^es.  Here  we  touch  on 
the  legislative  purpose  of  our  hearings. 
There  were  convictions  in  California  for 
dropping  literature  on  military  bases 
from  private  planes.  Guess  what  the 
charge  was. 


Q.:  What? 

HiTz:  Littering  the  streets.  No  other  law 
seemed  to  apply.  This  committee  seeks 
a  more  suitable  law. 

WILLIS:  Several  groups  around  the 
country,  nearly  all  of  them  interrelated, 
formed  "medical  aid  committees"  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  collected  money  and 
blood  for  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Other  groups  joined  in  this 
activity.  One  group  recently  announced 
that  it  would  smuggle  money  across  the 
Canadian  border  to  have  it  shipped  to  the 
foe  in  Vietnam  from  Canada,  thus  get- 
ting around  the  Treasury  Department's 
power  to  control  shipments  of  dollars 
overseas. 

mcnamara:  In  Alameda  County,  a 
"women's  march"  on  an  induction  cen- 
ter, to  interfere  with  Selective  Service 
operations,  failed  only  because  their  tim- 
ing was  bad.  They  got  to  the  center  to 
demonstrate  after  it  was  closed  for  the 
day. 

Q.:  You  frequently  say  "they."  Were  the 
same  people  behind  most  of  these 
doings? 

WILLIS:  With  few  exceptions  our  inves- 
tigations show  a  common  thread  of  or- 
ganization and  planning  behind  all  the 
events  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
and  the  same  thread  extends  to  such 
places  as  Michigan  and  New  York. 
HiTZ:  Also  in  the  Bay  area,  this  last  Au- 
gust, a  group  of  demonstrators  laid  an 
around-the-clock  siege  on  the  Port  Chi- 
cago Naval  weapons  facility  in  Contra 
Costa  County,  which  ships  most  of  our 
ammunition  to  Vietnam.  The  demon- 
strators were  generally  orderly  until 
trucks  appeared  going  in  or  out  of  the 
facility.  Then  they  ran  out  on  the  road 
to  stop  the  trucks.  Marine  guards  had  to 
haul  them  bodily  froni  the  road  to  per- 
mit the  operation  of  the  facility  to  con- 
tinue. 

Q.:  What  was  the  legislative  purpose  of 
your  hearings  on  overt  acts  against  the 
Vietnam  war  effort? 

WILLIS:  To  put  the  facts  together,  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  plan- 
ning and  organization  of  these  acts,  and 
to  determine  if  new  federal  law  is 
needed. 

Q.:  Have  you  concluded  that  new  law  is 
necessary? 

mcnamara:  We  already  have  a  bill, 
drafted  by  Rep.  Joe  Pool,  of  Texas.  Rep- 
resentative Pool  was  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  held  the  Vietnam 
hearings.  His  bill— HR  12047— would 
make  many  of  these  acts  a  federal  crime, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $20,000  or  twenty 
years  in  prison  or  both.  The  full  com- 
mittee reported  it  out  and  it  passed  the 
House  shortly  before  Congress  went 
home.  It  is  now  in  the  Senate.  If  it  doesn't 
pass  the  Senate  as  it  is,  we'll  bring  it  to 


the  House  again  in  the  new  Congress. 
Q.:  Is  there  no  satisfactory  existing  law? 
How  about  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  and  laws  to  prohibit  interfering 
with  the  armed  forces  or  trespassing  on 
railroad  property?  How  about  the  Con- 
stitutional provision  making  treason  a 
capital  offense,  and  so  on? 


Francis  J.  McNamara,  staff  director.  With 
the  committee  eight  years,  he  was  form- 
erly its  research  director.  A  graduate  of 
St.  John's  and  Niagara  universities  in  New 
York,  he  was  an  intelligence  officer  in  the 
China-Burma-India  theater  during  WW2. 

WILLIS:  We  are  satisfied  that  no  existing 
law  is  apt.  Both  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Justice  Department  did  tell 
us  that  they  thought  no  new  law  is 
needed.  But  we  were  unconvinced  by 
their  testimony  in  view  of  the  actual 
facts. 

Q.:  Was  any  federal  law  invoked  in  the 
cases  you  have  cited? 

HiTZ:  There  has  been  no  federal  prose- 
cution for  any  of  the  acts  in  Alameda 
County  this  year  or  last  or  for  similar 
acts  elsewhere  in  the  country.  It  is  very 
easy  to  get  around  some  of  the  existing 
laws,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  con- 
viction under  them  for  these  precise  ac- 
tivities. The  lack  of  a  declared  war  in 
Vietnam  is  a  major  obstacle.  We  need  a 
law  that  treats  interference  with  the  mili- 
tary and  aiding  the  enemy  in  an  unde- 
clared war  with  the  gravity  it  deserves. 
That's  what  the  Pool  Bill  would  do. 

mcnamara:  Alameda  County  taxpayers 
paid  well  over  $100,000  in  extra  law  en- 
forcement costs  to  control  these  disturb- 
ances. It  hardly  seems  right  that  the  cost 
of  overt  acts  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  so  heavily  borne  by  local 
communities. 

WILLIS:  There  were  quite  a  few  convic- 
tions in  California  under  local  laws  as  a 
result  of  these  disorders,  but  they  hardly 
seemed  to  fit  the  occasion. 

Q.:  What  were  the  charges? 

HiTz:    Chiefly    misdemeanors — public 

nuisance,  disorderly  conduct,  disturbing 


the  peace,  and  so  on.  The  fines  were 
small,  bail  was  low,  and  the  demon- 
strators made  a  sort  of  Roman  holiday  of 
raising  the  bail  and  paying  the  fines.  In 
advance  of  some  of  their  disturbances 
they  announced  that  they  intended  to 
break  the  law,  and  they  publicly  solicited 
bail  money  contributions  before  there 
were  any  arrests.  In  short,  they  treated 
the  controlling  local  laws  as  a  joke. 

Q.:  Can  you  give  a  concrete  example  of 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  federal  law? 
HiTz:  When  the  Treasury  Department 
heard  that  various  groups  were  collecting 
money  for  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnam  it  contacted  them  directly  to 
warn  that  it  would  be  illegal,  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  to  send 
the  money. 

Q.:  Who  did  it  warn? 
HiTZ:  The  "Medical  Aid  Committee"  on 
the  Berkeley  campus;  the  "Committee  to 
Aid  the  Vietnamese"  at  the  U.  of  Michi- 
gan; the  "Committee  for  Medical  Aid  to 
Vietnam"  at  Stanford  U.;  the  "MSU 
Humanist  Society"  of  Cresskill,  N.J.,  and 
the  "May  2nd  Movement"  in  New  York 
City. 

Q.:  What  happened  following  the  Treas- 
ury Department  warning? 
WILLIS:  The  Berkeley  "Medical  Aid 
Committee"  sent  two  payments  totaling 
$1,500  to  the  "Liberation  Red  Cross"  of 
North  Vietnam  through  a  bank  in  Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia. 

Q.:  Did  the  Treasury  Department  then 
initiate  legal  action  against  them? 


William  Hitz,  the  committee's  general 
counsel  in  1966,  and  a  former  Justice 
Dep't  attorney.  Hitz,  a  WW2  Navy  veteran 
and  a  Princeton  and  Harvard  Law  School 
graduate,  has  since  left  the  committee. 

WILLIS:  No.  The  "Liberation  Red  Cross" 
wasn't  on  the  Treasury's  list  of  forbidden 
assignees  of  U.S.  dollars.  The  Viet  Cong 
was,  but  the  Treasury  would  have  to 
prove  in  court  that  the  "Liberation  Red 
Cross"  sent  the  money  on  to  the  Viet 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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Opposing  views  on  maintaining  the  present  mili- 
tary draft  system  by  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits 
of  N.Y.  and  William  Proxmire  of  Wis  


WHATEVER  MAY  be  the  other  arguments  for  or  against 
the  present  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  there's  one  thing  on  which  there  is  agree- 
ment: the  mihtary  draft  as  presently  constituted  is 
inequitable. 

Furthermore,  this  inequity  is  unavoidable  for  prac- 
tical purposes  when  each  year  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  men  must  be  "selected"  from  a  pool  of  more 
than  32  million.  Given  an  abundant  manpower  supply 
and  a  relatively  small  military  requirement,  equality 
of  selection  or  anything  even  approaching  universality 
of  service  is  impossible  to  achieve. 

The  question  is:  What  do  we  do  about  it?  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  that  the  country  cannot  assure  its 
young  men  of  equitable  treatment — it  cannot  assure 
the  young  draftee  living  in  a  tent  that  his  peers  are 
also  serving  their  nation  and  not  leaving  him  behind 
in  civilian  opportunities — just  by  tinkering  with  the 
machinery  of  the  present  Selective  Service  System. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  look  at  our  philosophy  of 
service  to  the  nation.  In  this  age  of  social  and  scientific 
revolution,  it  is  no  longer  valid  to  think  in  terms  of 
military  duty  alone.  I  feel  that  a  realistic  and  workable 
concept  of  National  Service  can  be  defined  and  that 
such  a  new  concept  would  sharply  reduce  seriously- 
resented  inequity,  promote  higher  education  and  ad- 
vanced training,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  a 
more  constructive  and  diversified  series  of  opportuni- 
ties for  service  to  the  nation. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate 
that  would  provide  the  foundation  for  such  a  concept. 

The  needs  of  our  military  forces,  of  course,  would 
have  to  retain  priority,  for  without  a  strong,  effective 
defense  system  all  other  problems  would  be  moot. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  young  man  who  may 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressi 


SHOULD  WE  HAVE 


be  so  long  deferred  for 
educational  or  other  rea- 
sons as  to  be  practically 
exempt,  be  permitted  to 
serve  in  a  non-military 
capacity,  and  that  such 
service  would  be  con- 
sidered as  being  in  lieu  of 
his  military  obligation. 

The  President,  using  all 
the  resources  of  the  execu- 


tive Branch,  would  define     sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.) 
what  tasks  were  essential 
to  the  national  interest, 

what  kind  of  qualifications  should  be  set  and  how  long 
a  young  man  should  serve  to  fulfill  this  obligation. 

A  few  examples:  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA  (the  do- 
mestic peace  corps) ,  the  Teacher  Corps,  some  War  on 
Poverty  programs,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
perhaps  some  hardship  posts  in  the  Foreign  Service 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency.  There  may 
be  others,  of  course, — including  some  hard-to-fill  posts 
in  regular  Government  agencies — but  this  would  be 
up  to  the  President. 

Even  under  National  Service  not  all  young  Ameri- 
can men  would  serve,  it's  true.  There  would  still  be 
many  who  for  physical,  mental  or  other  specifically 
authorized  reasons  would  not  be  called,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity for  service  would  be  made  available  to  many 
more  and  deferment  inequities  relieved. 

In  view  of  the  gigantic  foreign  and  domestic  tasks 
we  face  as  a  nation,  I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  expand 
our  concept  of  national  service,  and  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  talent,  energy  and  imagination  of 
American  youth. 


or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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UNIVERSAL  NATIONAL  SERVICE? 


Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.) 


THROUGHOUT  OUR  na- 
tion's history  we  have 
stressed  individual  free- 
dom. We  have  held  that  an 
individual's  liberty  should 
be  tampered  with  only 
when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Universal  national  ser- 
vice would  change  all  that. 
It  would  deliberately  and 
systematically  break  into 
the  personal  lives  and 
careers  of  all  of  us  even- 
tually. This  means  3.5  million  to  4  million  young  men 
and  women  each  year  would  have  to  drop  whatever 
they  were  doing  to  "put  in  their  time." 

This  is  by  no  means  saying  we  should  abolish  the 
military  draft  in  times  of  need.  We  have  fought  val- 
iantly and  suffered  many  sacrifices  each  time  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  defend  our  national  freedom.  In 
times  of  war  and  national  emergency  we  still  must 
draft  young  men  for  the  military  services.  There 
simply  is  no  way  around  it. 

I  do  think  young  people  should  be  willing  to  serve 
their  country.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  being 
willing  and  being  forced.  If  inspired  with  a  sense  of 
idealism,  patriotism  and  duty,  young  Americans  can 
render  invaluable  service  to  our  nation  and  to  them- 
selves. 

In  this  context  I  refer  to  the  purely  voluntary  calling 
of  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA — the  domestic  corps. 
The  eagerness  to  serve,  the  spirit  of  giving  of  one's 
time  and  talents  is  more  important  in  these  programs. 

Neither  of  these  two  important  and  immensely  suc- 
cessful programs  would  be  in  existence  today  if  they 
had  to  depend  on  conscription  instead  of  highly  moti- 
vated volunteers.  We  would  have  had  two  enormous, 


big  issue,  fill  out  the ''ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him. 


embarrassing  failures  instead  of  the  international  and 
at-home  successes  which  make  us  all  proud. 

And  last,  I  do  not  think  we  should  make  the  Peace 
Corps,  VISTA  or  any  other  volunteer  program  a  haven 
for  draft  dodgers. 

In  times  of  national  emergency,  when  we  need  men 
for  the  uniformed  services,  the  obligation  to  serve  falls 
on  each  man  equally.  Some  are  unqualified  physically, 
others  mentally.  Still  others  avoid  service  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

But  the  basic  premise  remains:  in  the  entire  history 
of  our  country,  the  able-bodied  men  have  had  to  carry 
the  load  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

There  are  inequities  in  the  present  draft  system.  No 
one  can  dispute  that.  But  do  we  want  to  make  an  im- 
perfect system  worse?  Do  we  want  to  disrupt  the  lives 
of  all  our  young  people  instead  of  calling  only  the 
minimum  number  required  as  the  need  arises?  Do  we 
want  to  substitute  "universal  service"  for  motivation, 
patriotism,  idealism? 

I  think  not. 

We  want  to  draft  as  few  of  our  young  people  as  pos- 
sible. We  want  to  inspire  all  of  them  with  a  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility.  Then  the  volunteer  programs 
can  continue  to  draw  upon  a  reservoir  of  dedicated 
young  men  and  women  and  we  can  hold  to  our 
cherished  tradition  of  interfering  with  each  person's 
life  as  little  as  possible. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
January  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  We 
Have  Universal  National  Service? 

IN  MY  OPINION  WE  □  SHOULD 

□  SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  UNIVERSAL  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


SIGNED 


ADDRESS 


TOWN 


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.;  any  Senator 
c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
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All  of  a  sudden  everyone,  including  veterans,  finds  mortgages  hard,  or  even  impossibi 


By  RICHARD  BLODGETT 

READERS  OF  THE  financial  pages  of 
their  newspapers  have  been  read- 
ing and  talking  about  "tight 
money"  for  some  time  now.  But  in  the 
last  half  year  "tight  money"  has  taken 
on  meaning  to  you,  even  if  you  never 
look  at  the  financial  pages. 

"Tight  money"  is  a  shortage  of  money 
to  lend  at  banks  and  other  lending  in- 
stitutions. 

It  means  that  loans  for  any  purpose 
are  harder  to  get,  and  the  interest  rates 
on  those  you  can  get  are  going  up  and 
up. 

This  has  meaning  to  everybody.  If 
money  gets  tighter,  or  stays  as  tight  as 
it  is,  it  could  lead  to  a  layoflf  of  workers. 
It  has  already  caused  many  businesses  to 
cut  back  expansion  plans,  either  because 
they  couldn't  borrow  the  necessary 
money  or  felt  that  they  had  to  pay  too 
much  for  it. 

Today,  home  mortgages  are  very 
tight — in  some  states  mortgage  money 
has  all  but  dried  up.  Take  Kenneth 
Dawkins,  a  Korea  veteran,  who  lives  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  who  never  heard 
of  tight  money  until  last  October.  Then, 
having  built  up  his  barbering  business  so 
that  he  could  at  last  buy  his  own  home, 
he  tried  to  swing  the  deal.  The  Veterans 
Administration  promptly  certified  him 
for  a  GI  loan.  But  Dawkins  was  in  for  a 
disappointment.  At  one  of  New  York's 
largest  banks  he  was  politely  told  that 
there  was  no  sense  in  filing  a  mortgage 
application  because  there  was  little 
chance  that  he  would  get  one — VA 
guarantee  or  not.  "Filing  the  applica- 
tion would  just  be  a  waste  of  time  for 
both  of  us,"  a  bank  official  said.  At  this 
writing,  Dawkins  is  still  looking  for  a 
mortgage.  A  home  of  his  own  still  seems 
far  away. 

There's  a  brand  new  GI  Bill  for  vet- 


WHAT  Tight 


The  sudden  shortage  of  money  for  lending 
can  hit  you  if  you  are  or  aren't  a  borrower. 


Banks  are  short  of  money  for  lending. 
Borrowers  can't  get  all  the  loans  they 
want.  They  pay  more  for  what  they  get. 

erans  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  the  Korean  War,  includ- 
ing the  Vietnam  veterans.  But  if  the 
present  mortgage  situation  doesn't 
loosen  up,  many  of  them  may  share 
Dawkins'  experience.  Meanwhile,  time 
is  running  out  on  the  eligibility  for  GI 
loans  for  thousands  of  WW2  and  Korea 
veterans.  Because  of  tight  money.  The 
American  Legion  voted  last  August  to 


seek  an  extension  of  their  home  loan 
eligibility  period. 

If  fewer  people  can  buy  homes,  and 
if  builders  find  it  harder  or  more  costly 
to  borrow  money  to  build  new  homes, 
there  could  be  less  work  in  the  building 
trades — less  work  for  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, electricians,  etc.,  and  eventually 
fewer  sales  for  industries  that  sell 
furnishings  for  new  homes.  The  number 
of  new  homes  started  in  the  first  half  of 
1966  was  716,000.  down  from  778,000 
in  the  first  half  of  1965— off  62,000. 
Now  the  decline  is  steeper. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Nov.  15, 
ran  a  long  feature  story  on  small  build- 
ers who  have  already  quit  putting  up 
houses.  It  told  too  of  large  corporations 
and  trade  unions  in  the  building  field 
that  are  investing  their  available  funds 
more  heavily  in  mortgages  and  building 
loans  to  help  jack  up  home  building. 

There  is  still  money  for  home-im- 
provement loans,  but  the  interest  rates 
are  up  and  the  banks  are  starting  to  be 
more  selective  about  the  credit  rating  of 
borrowers.  Nevertheless,  such  loans  are 
easier  than  mortgages  because  the  per- 
missible interest  rates  are  generally 
higher,  and  because  they  are  short-term 
loans.  The  banks  can  look  forward  to 
getting  the  money  back  faster.  Even  so, 
more    home-improvement    loans  are 
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to  get.  If  money  stays  "tight"  the  Vietnam  vets'  Gl  bill  may  be  useless  for  homebuying. 


Money  means  to  you 


being  denied  today  than  were  denied  a 
year  ago  or  earlier. 

The  same  is  true  of  most  other  types 
of  personal  loans,  such  as  for  buying 
automobiles  and  home  appliances.  Rates 
on  these  loans  have  risen  and  people 
with  low,  credit  ratings  just  aren't 
getting  them.  But  people  with  good 
credit  ratings  generally  can  still  get  the 
loans  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  higher 
rates. 

One  notable  exception  is  young  men 
who  are  eligible  for  the  military  draft. 
Some  banks  have  become  much  more 


cautious  about  making  auto  loans  to 
them,  for  fear  that,  if  drafted,  they  won't 
be  able  to  repay. 

Tight  money  is  one  of  the  big  factors 
in  the  drop  in  the  stock  market  during 
the  past  year.  People  who  buy  common 
stocks  with  borrowed  money  find  the 
money  harder  to  get.  They  also  have  to 
pay  more  interest  for  what  they  can 
borrow,  hence  they  need  a  better  stock 
buy  to  justify  the  added  cost.  A  stock's 


Home-Improvement  loans  are  still  available,  but  more  are  being  refused,  too 

THE  AMERI 


earnings,  meanwhile,  must  be  measured 
against  what  the  money  spent  on  it  could 
yield  elsewhere.  Some  peopk  are  unload- 
ing stocks  because  they  think  they  can 
earn  more  with  the  same  money  if  it  is 
loaned  or  deposited  at  the  current  high 
interest  rates.  Savings  accounts  and 
bonds — whose  interest  rates  have  risen 
sharply — are  becoming  more  attractive 
than  many  common  stocks.  With  more 
pressure  to  sell  stocks  and  less  pressure 
to  buy  them,  stock  prices  tend  to  strike 
a  lower  level. 

The  interest  paid  for  savings  is  the  one 
point  where  tight  money  can  affect  you 
favorably.  You  can  earn  more  interest 
on  some  savings  accounts  or  many  forms 
of  Government  and  corporate  bonds 
today  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  40 
years. 

Educational  loans  are  feeling  the  pres- 
sure. Some  banks  have  cut  back  on  the 
amount  they  will  lend  to  help  students 
pay  college  expenses,  though  some 
commercial  lending  companies  say  they 
still  have  plenty  of  money  for  such  loans. 
One  lending  company — Tuition  Plan, 
Inc.,  in  New  York — has  been  swamped 
with  requests  for  educational  loans,  and 
it  is  working  hard  to  fill  them. 

Small  business  feels  the  money  pinch 
far  more  than  large  business,  though 
both  are  alTected.  The  big  corporations 
have  more  assets  to  draw  on,  they  are 
moee  apt  to  be  able  to  afford  liigher  in- 
terest rates,  they  are  better  able  to  cut 
back  without  going  to  the  wall,  and  their 
credit  rating  at  a  time  when  money  must 
be  rationed  by  the  lenders  gives  them  an 
edge  in  laying  their  hands  on  what  they 
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CONTINUED  What  Tight  Money  Means  to  You 


need.  A  marginal  small  business  may  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy  if  unable  to 
make  one  important  timely  loan. 

While  it  contains  the  seeds  of  really 
hard  times,  so  far  "tight  money"  hasn't 
caused  anything  like  a  depression.  Em- 
ployment is  still  at  all  time  highs,  and 
the  optimists'  view  of  the  situation  is 
that  tight  money  was  caused  by — and  is 
itself  a  check  on — economic  expansion 
at  too  great  a  rate.  They  say  it  is  only  a 
"cooling  off"  of  a  national  economic 
growth  rate  that  was  moving  too  fast  to 
be  able  to  maintain  itself — and  that  was 
creating  a  dangerous  inflationary  trend. 
They  explain  that  there  was  too  much 
buying  on  credit  and  expanding  on 
credit  up  through  1965.  Too  much  of 
the  available  money  for  borrowing  was 
borrowed,  and  the  well  began  to  run  a 
little  dry.  If  things  work  out  all  right  in 
the  end  then  we  will  have  successfully 
walked  the  tightrope  between  depression 
and  inflation,  thanks  to  the  "cooling  off" 
enforced  by  tight  money. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  insists 
that  tight  money  is  necessary  these  days, 
just  as  long  as  it  doesn't  go  too  far.  The 
Board  purposely  made  money  tighter 
by  raising  its  own  interest  charges  to 
banks  a  year  ago.  But  some  White  House- 
economists  have  repeatedly  warned  that 
interest  rates  may  have  risen  too  high, 
and  some  private  economists  fear  that 
the  seeds  of  a  depression  are  quite  real 
in  the  situation. 

Arguments  about  tight  money  are  one 
thing.  The  facts  come  first,  and  here  are 
some  of  them: 

The  banks  have  a  limited  amount  of 
money  for  lending.  It  may  be  a  large 
amount,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  it.  They 
can't  lend  more  than  they  have — and 
they  can't  lend  all  that  they  have.  Some 
must  be  kept  in  reserve.  The  size  of  the 
reserve  is  controlled  by  law  and  regula- 
tion to  protect  depositors. 

The  key  to  what's  available  for  loans 
is  the  excess  of  deposits  on  hand  over 
loans  already  made. 

Last  October,  the  cushion  between 
what  all  of  our  banks  had  out  on  loan 
and  the  amount  on  deposit  with  them 
had  shrunk  by  $7  billion  from  the  previ- 
ous October. 

They  had  $260  billion  out  on  loan, 
while  they  had  $387  billion  in  deposits. 
The  excess  of  $127  billion  in  deposits 
was  getting  ever  closer  to  what  must  be 
held  in  reserve,  and  for  other  non-lend- 
ing purposes. 

Where  did  all  the  money  go?  For  one 
thing,  consumers  have  been  borrowing 
more  and  more  for  many  years,  from  a 
well  that  is  not  bottomless.  Also,  busi- 
ness has  been  doing  the  same  to  foot  the 
initial  bill  for  business  expansion  that 
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has  been  accelerating  for  many  years, 
Users  of  borrowed  money  have  thus 
been  steadily  draining  away  more  of  the 
available  funds  for  lending.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been 
seeking  to  prevent  banks  from  obtain- 
ing large  amounts  of  additional  funds  to 
replenish  their  lending  supplies. 

There's  another  drain  on  available 
loans  as  well.  That  is  business  firms  that 
have  to  expand  specifically  to  fulfill 
Government  contracts,  chiefly  defense 
orders  for  the  Vietnam  war.  San  Fran- 
cisco's big  Bank  of  America  estimates 
that  between  15%  and  20%  of  its  out- 
standing loans  are  for  financing  defense 
production.  The  Government's  defense 
spending  in  the  three  months  through 
last  September  rose  to  an  annual  rate 
$10.1  billion  higher  than  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1965. 

You  come  on  the  scene  as  an  individ- 
ual borrower  with  the  demand  for  loans 
rising  and  the  supply  of  lending  money 
shrinking.  A  few  years  ago  when  there 
was  plenty  of  easy  money  to  go  around, 
you  generally  didn't  have  much  trouble 


What  happened  to  all  the  easy  money 

influence  and  high  credit  ratings,  prob- 
ably have  the  least  trouble  getting  a  loan, 
although  they  are  by  no  means  sure  of 
getting  every  dollar  they  seek,  and  they 
are  paying  more. 

Firms  such  as  AT&T  and  General 
Motors  must  now  pay  at  least  6%  annual 


The  end  of  the  "credit  feast"  of  the  early  1960's,  as  it  suddenly  looked  in  196<i 


getting  a  loan  as  long  as  you  were  a  rea- 
sonably good  credit  risk.  But  now  you 
and  millions  of  others  may  be  in  com- 
petition with  big  and  small  business. 
Government  agencies  and  other  individ- 
uals to  get  the  money  that  the  banks 
still  do  have  for  lending.  Even  if  you 
have  an  outstanding  credit  record  you 
can't  count  on  getting  a  loan — other 
borrowers  may  beat  you  out. 

The  biggest  corporations,  with  their 
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interest  to  borrow  at  a  bank.  A  year  ago 
the  rate  was  only  4V2%.  If  the  rise  of 
"only"  P/2  %  seems  small,  it  is  a  33% 
increase  in  the  cost  of  borrowing. 

Medium-sized  corporations  usually 
have  to  pay  more  and  find  it  a  bit  harder 
to  get  loans. 

Little  manufacturing  companies,  cor- 
ner drugstores  and  other  small  busi- 
nesses have  the  hardest  time  of  all.  A 
lending  officer  at  a  major  New  York 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  BOB  CLARKE 


Borrowers    pumped    the    well  dry. 

bank  says  he  has  been  turning  down 
three  loan  requests  from  small  busi- 
nesses for  every  one  he  fills.  "Two  years 
ago  we  had  money  to  lend  to  nearly 
everyone  who  wanted  it,"  he  adds. 

Where  does  that  leave  you,  the  in- 
dividual borrower?  The  situation  varies 
widely  according  to  the  kind  of  loan  you 
seek  and  the  state  where  you  live. 

Mortgages  are  the  hardest  type  to  get, 
partly  because  the  yields  are  much  lower 
than  on  other  types  of  loans  and  so  are 
less  profitable  for  the  banks. 

About  a  dozen  Eastern  and  Southern 


whether  they  pay  it  to  savings  depositors 
or  raise  the  money  in  other  ways.  For 
this  reason,  mortgages  are  tough  even  in 
states  without  a  legal  limit  of  6%.  In 
Seattle,  for  example,  the  average  rate  for 
mortgages  on  new  homes  climbed  to 
6.84%  in  September,  up  from  5.81%  a 
year  earlier. 

The  official  figure  for  the  national 
average  interest  rate  on  a  new  mortgage, 
when  one  can  be  had,  was  6.22%  last 
September,  compared  to  5.75%  a  year 
earlier. 

Even  if  you  can  get  a  mortgage,  many 
banks  are  making  the  terms  harder  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years.  For  in- 
stance, lenders  are  shortening  the  length 
of  their  new  mortgages  in  many  areas. 
You  may  find  you'll  have  to  pay  it  off  in 
15  years  instead  of  the  20  you  wanted. 
That  means  you'll  have  to  pay  back  more 
per  month  to  retire  the  loan.  Many  banks 
are  requiring  home  buyers  to  put  up 
more  of  their  own  funds  and  to  finance 
less  of  the  cost  of  a  home  with  a  mort- 
gage. In  September,  for  instance,  the 
average  new  mortgage  equaled  71.1  %  of 
the  market  value  of  the  home,  down 
from  74.9%  in  November  1965. 

Under  such  circumstances,  VA  guar- 
antees don't  do  you  much  good.  The  VA 
and  the  FHA  twice  in  the  last  year  raised 
the  ceiling  on  interest  which  may  be  paid 
on  mortgages  they  guarantee.  Even  so, 
the  present  limit  is  6%,  up  from  4%  at 
the  close  of  WW2.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
same  rate  that  has  virtually  eliminated 


Even  with  credit,  there's  an  end  to  having  your  pizza  and  eating  It,  too. 


states,  including  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina,  limit  interest  rates 
on  home  mortgages  by  law  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  6%  annually.  That's  much  less 
than  banks  can  get  on  many  other  types 
of  loans.  Mortgages  are  particularly  hard 
to  get  in  these  "6%"  states  because  the 
banks  naturally  prefer  to  make  more  pro- 
fitable loans,  and  haven't  enough  to 
satisfy  everyone.  In  addition,  the  banks 
are  paying  more  for  their  own  money. 


new  mortgages  in  those  states  where  6% 
is  the  legal  limit. 

In  the  language  of  the  financial  world, 
home-improvement  loans  are,  as  we  have 
noted,  "more  selective,"  in  addition  to 
being  more  costly.  "More  selective" 
means  that  people  with  marginal  credit 
ratings,  who  could  nevertheless  easily 
have  gotten  a  home-improvement  loan 
two  years  ago,  are  being  turned  down. 
Interest    rates   on  home-improvement 


loans  at  major  New  York  banks  are 
among  the  lowest  in  the  nation,  although 
in  some  cases  they  were  raised  to  $5.25 
per  $100  of  loan  from  $4.75  earlier  in 
1966.  And  of  course  $5.25  per  $100  is 
not  an  annual  interest  rate  of  5.25%.  It 
is  closer  to  10%,  for  these  are  so-called 
"discount"  loans  or  "add-on"  loans,  on 
which  you  pay  $5.25  a  year  per  $100 
borrowed,  even  though  you  start  repay- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  first  month  and 
don't  hold  the  full  $100  for  a  year.  (See 
"The  Organized  Confusion  of  Easy 
Credit,"  American  Legion  Magazine, 
July  1966.) 

The  same  applies  to  most  other  per- 
sonal bank  loans  that  are  paid  off  in  from 
12  to  36  months,  often  at  true  annual 
interest  rates  of  10%  or  more.  They  are 
still  available,  but  they  are  more  selec- 
tive and  they  cost  more. 

Then  there  are  the  non-bank  sources 
of  personal  loans.  Foremost  among  these 
are  the  small  loan  companies,  including 
such  nationwide  firms  as  the  Household 
Finance,  Beneficial  Finance  and  Sea- 
board Finance  companies.  Many  of 
them  will  still  give  you  a  loan,  but  their 
rates  generally  are  much  higher  than 
bank  rates — 24%  to  36%  annually  in 
most  states. 

Other  non-bank  sources  include  pawn- 
shops, whose  rates  also  run  as  high  as 
36%  annually,  and  credit  unions  (you  usu- 
ally have  to  be  a  member  to  get  a  loan). 

Business  has  been  booming  at  all  these 
places  this  past  year,  as  requests  for 
loans  have  poured  in  from  hopeful  bor- 
rowers who  have  been  turned  down  at 
banks.  Kaskel's,  a  big  New  York  pawn- 
shop that  caters  to  the  wealthy,  expects 
that  its  1966  books  will  show  a  10%  in- 
crease in  lending  volume  over  the  $2 
million  it  lent  in  1965. 

Finally,  there  are  the  life  insurance 
companies,  which  are  required  by  New 
York  law  to  lend  policyholders  the  cur- 
rent loan  value  of  their  permanent 
policies  at  a  maximum  5%  annual  inter- 
est rate.  Most  companies  lend  at  5%  to 
policyholders  in  other  states  as  well. 

There  has  been  quite  an  upsurge  of 
such  lending.  Life  insurance  policy- 
holders borrowed  $207  million  in  July 
1966,  compared  to  $142  million  in  July 
1965,  according  to  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance.  The  companies  have  to  make 
the  loans,  but  some  of  them  are  a  bit  sick 
about  it.  This  is  just  the  time  when  they 
could  earn  more  with  the  same  money 
by  investing  it  elsewhere. 

Loans  to  buy  common  stocks  and 
other  securities  still  are  fairly  easy  to  get 
//  you  are  a  long-time,  big  customer  of  a 
brokerage  house — although  the  rates  on 
these  loans,  like  the  rates  on  most  other 
types,  have  risen  sharply  in  recent 
months.  But  if  you  haven't  done  much 
business  with  a  broker  before,  you  may 
have  trouble  finding  a  broker  who  will 
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help  finance  your  purchases  of  stocks. 

The  minimum  rate  on  securities  loans 
by  brokers  generally  is  6V2  %  now,  up 
from  5%  a  year  ago.  And  for  loans  to 
small  customers,  many  brokers  now 
charge  8%  or  more.  These  high  rates 
make  it  much  harder  than  usual  for  a 
speculator  to  make  money  in  the  stock 
market  when  he's  buying  on  credit,  be- 
cause a  larger  amount  of  his  profits  is 
siphoned  ofT  for  paying  the  cost  of  his 
loans. 

In  some  states,  brokers  are  barred  by 
law  from  charging  more  than  6%  inter- 
est on  loans  to  customers.  But  since  the 
brokers  themselves  must  pay  6%  to 


cessful  in  Kentucky  this  year,  getting  the 
ceiling  raised  to  7%.  But  they  haven't 
done  too  well  elsewhere. 

Some  borrowers  readily  accuse  such 
lenders  of  taking  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion to  jack  interest  rates  up  exorbitantly. 
Some  New  York  banks  have  been  getting 
around  a  legal  interest  limit  of  6%  on 
loans  to  partnerships,  individuals  and 
small  businesses.  The  law  doesn't  apply 
to  demand  notes  in  excess  of  $5,000  that 
are  secured  by  negotiable  securities. 
Many  of  the  banks  have  been  converting 
more  and  more  of  their  loans  to  the  type 
not  covered  by  the  law.  They  then  raise 
the  interest  above  6%. 


row  money — and  it  thus  costs  the  tax- 
payers more. 

People  who  buy  bonds  of  states  and 
cities  also  are  getting  a  higher  return — 
and  your  own  state  and  city  are  in  turn 
paying  more  to  borrow  on  their  bonds. 
The  Daily  Bond  Buyer,  a  trade  publica- 
tion, says  its  index  of  yields  for  20 
municipal  bonds  rose  to  4.24%  in 
September,  from  3.29%  in  September 
1965. 

But  who  is  to  blame  for  the  lending 

mess? 

"Who  made  money  tight?"  A.  W. 
Kincade,  chairman  of  Fourth  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  in  Wichita,  Kan., 
asked  recently.  "Everybody  did,"  he  con- 
tended. "You  did,  we  did,  the  Govern- 
ment did.  But  sharing  the  blame  is  not 


Today,  most  personal  bank  loans  are  "more  selective"  and  even  the  better  credit  risks  are  paying  much  more  for  them. 


6V2  %  to  get  money  for  lending  to 
customers,  they  would  take  a  loss  on  the 
transaction  if  they  didn't  charge  more 
than  6%.  The  brokers  have  come  up 
with  a  variety  of  solutions. 

In  Maryland,  the  brokers  this  year 
fought  to  get  a  state  law  that  would 
specifically  allow  them  to  add  "service 
charges"  on  top  of  the  6%  legal  interest 
rate.  The  bill  was  defeated  in  the  state 
legislature.  But  many  brokerage  houses 
started  adding  "service  charges"  of  up 
to  2%  anyway,  bringing  their  total  lend- 
ing charges  to  between  6V2  %  and  8%. 
They  argue  that  even  though  the  law 
doesn't  specifically  permit  such  charges, 
it  doesn't  specifically  prohibit  them 
either.  One  Baltimore  brokerage  house 
reportedly  lost  a  few  large  customers  be- 
cause of  publicity  that  service  charges 
were  being  added. 

In  some  other  states,  such  as  Illinois, 
some  brokers  occasionally  just  ignore 
the  legal  rate  ceilings,  figuring  it's  worth 
a  chance.  In  most  states,  the  penalties 
are  light  or  nonexistent  anyway.  The 
brokers  frequently  contend  that  they 
couldn't  afford  to  make  any  loans  at  all 
if  they  obeyed  the  letter  of  the  law.  In 
any  case,  brokers,  as  well  as  some  mort- 
gage lenders,  have  been  lobbying  for 
higher  rate  ceilings  in  most  of  those 
states  with  a  6%  limit.  They  were  suc- 


Many  bankers  are  quick  to  defend 
their  high  rates,  however.  George 
Champion,  chairman  of  New  York's  big 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  told  the  bank's 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  last 
spring  that  it  was  savers,  not  lenders  such 
as  banks,  that  have  benefited  from  tight 
money.  The  banks,  he  said,  are  caught 
in  a  squeeze  because,  like  everyone  else, 
they  have  to  pay  more  to  obtain  cash. 
Thus,  he  added,  the  banks  are  simply 
passing  along  the  higher  rates  they  them- 
selves must  pay.  On  the  other  hand, 
savers,  such  as  anyone  who  has  money 
to  buy  bonds  or  to  deposit  in  a  bank,  are 
doing  well  because  in  many  cases  they 
are  getting  the  highest  interest  rates  since 
the  1920s. 

If  you  have  extra  cash  to  deposit  in  a 
bank  you  can  get  5%  on  ordinary  sav- 
ings at  many  banks,  up  from  4%  to 
41/2  %  a  year  ago.  If  you  buy  bonds  or 
"certificates  of  deposit,"  you  can  get  even 
more. 

For  instance,  if  you  buy  treasury  bills 
(short-term  securities  that  are  sold  by 
the  federal  government  to  raise  billions 
of  dollars  each  year)  you  could  get 
above  6%  this  fall,  up  from  about  4% 
a  year  earlier.  That  makes  the  bills  very 
profitable,  of  course,  for  people  with 
money  to  buy  them.  It  also  means  that 
the  Government  must  pay  more  to  bor- 


the  answer.  There's  no  one  particular 
group  that's  more  responsible  than  the 
other." 

Interest  rates  actually  have  been  rising 
for  several  years,  but  the  increase  has 
been  particularly  sharp  since  December 
1965.  At  that  time  the  Federal  Reserve 
raised  its  "discount  rate"  to  AVz  %  from 
4%.  It  was  done  deliberately  to  put  a 
lid  on  the  expanding  use  of  credit.  This 
rate,  one  of  the  most  important  lending 
rates  of  all,  is  the  charge  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  makes  for  loans  to  commercial 
banks.  The  commercial  banks,  faced 
with  higher  costs  for  borrowing,  in  turn 
raised  their  minimum  lending  rate  to 
5%  from  4V2%.  The  Federal  Reserve's 
discount  rate  still  is  AVz%,  but  the  mini- 
mum rate  charged  by  commercial  banks 
has  since  climbed  to  6%. 

Basically,  the  Federal  Reserve  feared 
that  price  inflation  was  getting  out  of 
hand.  As  we  all  know,  prices  have  been 
rising  sharply  lately.  Housewives,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  boycotting  some  super- 
markets in  hopes  of  getting  the  stores 
to  reduce  their  food  prices.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  cost-of-living  index  rose 
above  1 14  in  September  from  110  a  year 
earlier. 

The    Federal    Reserve's  theory — a 
theory  that  has  many  strong  supporters 
{Continued  on  page  43) 
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By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

THE  ONLY  EXISTING  non-Indian  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States  that  is 
400  years  old  is  St.  Augustine,  Fla..  38 
miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  on  U.S.  Rte. 
1.  The  city  had  its  400th  birthday  last 
year.  St.  Augustine  has  the  oldest  house 
and  the  oldest  fortification  in  the  coun- 
try. The  latter  is  Fort  Marion,  originally 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos,  started  by  the 
Spanish  about  1638  and  strengthened  for 
more  than  100  years  to  withstand  shell- 
ing by  British  warships  and  pirates.  Its 
30-foot-high,  12-foot-thick  walls  of 
marine  fossil  rock  stand  today  outside 
the  city  gate,  off  San  Marcos  Avenue. 
As  old  as  the  city  itself,  Nombre  de  Dibs 
Mission  still  stands,  expensively  rebuilt 
with  a  200-foot,  stainless  steel  illumi- 
nated cross. 

St.  Augustine  began  in  blood  and  wal- 
lowed in  it  for  centuries.  French  Hugue- 
nots settled  on  the  north  Florida  coast 
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in  1 562.  Three  years  later  Spanish  Capt. 
Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles  came  ashore 
intent  on  killing  the  Huguenots.  He  put 
300  to  death  at  what  is  now  Fort 
Matanzas  (slaughter)  Nat'l  Monument, 
14  mUes  south  of  St.  Augustine. 
Menendez  then  fortified  the  peninsula 
where  St.  Augustine  stands  and  founded 
the  town  and  mission  late  in  1565. 

Much  earlier— in  1513 — Ponce  de 
Leon  had  landed  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood.  Today's  Fountain  of 
Youth  Memorial  Park  may  or  may  not 
be  where  Ponce  stopped.  In  any  case,  it 
has  an  Indian  burial  ground,  swan  pool, 
planetarium  and  a  statue  of  Ponce — and 
is  worth  seeing. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  sacked  and  burned 
the  town  in  1586,  as  did  English  Capt. 
John  Davis  in  1665.  For  centuries  the 
town  alternately  passed  under  Spanish 
and  English  rule,  until  it  became  part 
of  the  United  States  in  1821.  For  40 
years  it  was  the  seat  of  Spanish  military 
rule  in  both  Americas. 


Pageantry  helps  evoke  for  visitors  some  of  St.  Augustine's  400-year  history. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida 


Today,  nearly  2V2  million  people  visit 
St.  Augustine  yearly.  A  great  restoration 
project  was  undertaken  during  the  4th 
Centennial  last  year.  It  would  take  a 
month  to  see  everything  of  interest,  old 
and  new.  (It  is  a  place  well  worth  seeing 
even  though  you  should  take .  with  a 


Jacjtsonville  Beacb 


grain  of  salt  some  of  the  things  over- 
enthusiastic  guides  may  tell  you.)  There 
are  at  least  a  dozen  very  old  houses  of 
the  Spanish  occupation,  most  of  which 
have  been  restored  and  are  open  for  a 
modest  admission  charge. 

St.  Augustine  may  have  the  highest 
density  of  rnuseums  of  miscellaneous 
oddities  in  the  land.  There's  a  Museum 


of  Yesterday's  Toys;  an  Oldest  Store 
Museum;  a  Potter's  Wax  Museum;  a 
Musical  Museum;  a  Museum  of  Antique 
Weapons  and  Ripley's  Believe  It  or  Not 
Museum. 

Swimming  is  fine  at  many  beaches 
along  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  Deep 
sea  fishing  boats  are  available  at  many 
points.  Marineland,  17  miles  south  of 
St.  Augustine,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able oceanariums  in  the  world. 

1967  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

Outstanding — Ponce  de  Leon  Motor  Lodge,  2^,4 
mi  north  on  US  1.  60  A/C  rooms,  pool.  Very 
good  restaurant  bar.  (904)  824-2821. Excellent 
—Holiday  Inn,  1300  Ponce  de  Leon  Blvd.,  on 
US  1.  100  A/C  rooms,  pool.  Restaurant,  bar. 
(904)  824-3383.  Excellent— Howard  Johnson's 
Motor  Lodge,  2%  mi  north  on  US  1.  54  A/C 
rooms,  pool.  Restaurant,  bar.  (904)  824-3301. 
Excellent— Monson  Motor  Lodge,  32  Avenida 
•Menendez,  on  US  1  Business  Route. .  45  A/C 
rooms,  pool.  Very  good  restaurant.  (904)  829- 
2277.  (There  are  many  other  fine  motels  and 
restaurants  in  St.  Augustine.  Consult  Mobil 
Travel  Guide  to  the  Southeast  States) . 

Your  appreciation  of  any  historic 
place  is  greatly  enriched  if  you  read 
about  it  first.  Your  library  may  have 
"Seeing  St.  Augustine,"  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican Guide  Series.  Ask  your  librarian 
for  other  references. 
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The  Sinking 
LUSITANIA 


Fifty  years  ago  this  April  President  Wilson  \ 
asked  Congress  to  declare  war  on  Germany. 
The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  23  months  earlier 
solidified  public  opinion  behind  the  Preside; 


By  THOMAS  A.  HOGE 

ON  Aug.  4,  1914,  the  Kaiser's  im- 
perial German  armies  swept 
across  the  border  of  neutral  Bel- 
gium and  launched  a  thrust  that  in  less 
than  one  month  was  to  carry  them  to 
within  30  miles  of  Paris.  Thus  began 
World  War  1 ,  a  holocaust  that  eventually 
spread  to  six  continents.  At  the  start,  the 
Central  Powers — Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria — were  aligned 
against  the  Allied  forces  of  Britain, 
France,  Czarist  Russia,  Belgium  and 
Serbia.  The  distant  explosion  shocked 
America,  but  it  was  not  prepared  mili- 
tarily or  emotionally  for  any  role  in  a 


"All  ttie  News  Thi 
fit  to  Print" 


LUSITANIA  SUNK  BY  A  SUBMARINE,  PROBABLY  1,260  DEAD; 
TWICE  TORPEDOED  OFF  IRISH  COAST;  SINKS  IN  15  MINUTES; 
CAPT.  TURNER  SAVED,  FROHMAN  AND  VANDERBILT  MISSING; 
WASHINGTON  BELIEVES  THA T  A  GRAVE  CRISIS  IS  AT  HAND 


m  ni  msim 

Washington  Dteply  Stit- 
lei  by  ttie  Loss  ol  ^ 
Ameiican  Lives 


m  m  mimm 

["^Several  Hundred  SiBVfv- 
ors  at  Qoeenslown 
3f>d  Kifisale 


s  o*es  TO  iwT 


The  "grave  crisis"  referred  to  by  the  Times  put  the  U.S.  on  a  direct  war  course. 


Eighteen  minutes  after  being  hit  (by  one  " 

war  3,000  miles  away.  The  American 
people  stood  divided.  There  was  pro- 
Allied  sentiment  in  the  eastern  cities  and 
pro-German  feeling  in  the  midwest 
where  many  were  of  Teutonic  stock.  But 
the  great  majority  wanted  no  part  of  the 
war.  For  them.  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's call  to  be  "neutral  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name"  became  a  slogan. 

Nine  months  later,  Americans  were 
growing  indignant  over  Germany's  de- 
cree that  all  waters  around  the  British 
Isles  constituted  a  war  zone,  and  U-boat 
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two,  as  reported  in  headline  at  left)  the  Lusitania  went  down.  Survivors  supplied  details  for  sketch  above,  but  ship  sank  stern  first. 


attacks  on  American  merchant  shipping 
caused  mounting  anger.  But  isolationism 
was  still  the  keynote.  When  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  Britain's  foreign  secretary,  asked 
Col.  Edward  House,  President  Wilson's 
closest  advisor,  if  anything  would  goad 
America  to  war.  House  pondered.  The 
sinking  of  a  great  ocean  liner  with  Amer- 
icans aboard,  he  said,  could  light  "a 
flame  of  indignation  .  .  .  which  would 
in  itself  probably  carry  us  into  the  war." 

House  uttered  these  prophetic  words 
on  May  7,  1915,  only  a  few  hours  be- 


fore a  German  torpedo  sank  the  huge 
British  Cunard  liner  Lusitania,  bringing 
death  to  1,198  of  the  1,959  persons  who 
sailed  aboard  her.  Among  them  were 
159  Americans,  many  of  whom  were 
nationally  prominent. 

The  German  submarine  chanced 
across  the  Lusitania  less  than  12  miles 
off  Ireland's  coast,  and  fired  a  single 
torpedo  into  her  vitals.  In  1 8  minutes  the 
great  ship  went  down. 

The  sinking  horrified  the  United 
States.  True  to  Colonel  House's  predic- 

THE  AMERl 


tion,  "Remember  The  Lusitania"  became 
a  battle  cry  whipping  America  to  a  fury 
that  was  climaxed  23  months  later  by  her 
entry  into  World  War  1 — just  50  years 
ago  this  April. 

There  was  no  outward  sign  of  forebod- 
ing among  the  passengers  and  crew  as  the 
Lusitania  prepared  to  sail  for  Liverpool 
from  New  York's  Pier  54  on  the  drizzl- 
ing morning  of  May  1 — six  days  before 
the  torpedo  struck. 

Passengers  chatted  gaily  in  the  magni- 
ficent, first  class  Georgian  lounge  on  the 
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promenade  deck  as  they  waited  for  the 
monarch  to  depart.  Outside  the  lounge, 
actress  Rita  Jolivet,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted a  triumphant  Broadway  run  in 
"What  It  Means  To  Be  A  Woman," 
posed  prettily  for  news  photographers. 

Ignoring  the  chill  drizzle,  hundreds  of 
passengers  lined  the  rails  to  exchange 
banter  with  friends  and  relatives  on  the 
pier.  High  above,  gay  banners  fluttered 
from  the  masts  of  the  huge  Cunarder, 
lending  a  festive  air  despite  the  rain. 

Between  decks,  the  crew  joked  as  they 
secured  bails  and  boxes  containing  tons 
of  cargo  taken  aboard  the  giant;  stowage 
ranging  from  205  barrels  of  Connecticut 
oysters  and  655  packages  of  confec- 
tionery to  200,000  pounds  of  sheet  brass. 
Also  in  the  hold  were  4,200  cases  of 
rifle  ammunition,  whose  presence  the 
Germans  were  later  to  make  a  major 
issue  of. 

But  no  one  appeared  to  be  thinking 
much  about  the  Germans,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter about  an  arresting  notice  the  Kaiser's 
imperial  embassy  had  placed  in  New 
York  newspapers  on  the  day  of  the  sail- 
ing. Bordered  in  black,  it  appeared  next 
to  the  Cunard  schedules  advertising  the 
Lusitania.  It  read: 

"Travellers  intending  to  embark  on 
the  Atlantic  voyage  are  reminded  that  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  Germany  and 
her  allies  and  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies,  that  the  zone  of  war  includes  the 
waters  adjacent  to  the  British  Isles;  that 
in  accordance  with  final  notice  given  by 
the  imperial  German  government  vessels 
flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  of 
her  allies,  are  liable  to  destruction  in 
those  waters  and  that  travellers  saiUng 
in  the  war  zone  on  ships  of  Great  Britain 
or  her  allies  do  so  at  their  own  risk." 

The  notice  had  been  published  at  the 
urging  of  George  Sylvester  Viereck, 
Munich-born  editor  of  the  pro-German 
New  York  weekly  Fatherland,  and  the 
Kaiser's  most  valued  propagandist  in  the 
United  States. 

Viereck  reasoned  that  at  this  stage, 
war  with  the  United  States  was  the  last 
thing  Germany  wanted.  Only  a  few 
weeks  earlier  he  had  warned  in  a  Father- 
land editorial: 

"Sooner  or  later  some  big  passenger 
boat  with  Americans  aboard  will  be  sunk 
by  a  submarine.  Then  there  will  be  hell 
to  pay." 

Viereck's  view  was  strongly  upheld  by 
Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg,  another  of  the 
group  of  German  agents  in  New  York 
known  to  U.S.  authorities  as  the  "prop- 
aganda cabinet." 

"The  American  people  cannot  visual- 
ize one  hundred  thousand  or  a  million 
children  starving  by  slow  degrees  as  a 
result  of  a  British  blockade,"  he  was 
quoted  by  Viereck  as  saying,  "but  they 
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The  Lusitania,  "a  floating  palace-hotel," 
arrives  in  New  York  on  her  maiden  voyage. 

can  visualize  the  pitiful  face  of  a  little 
child  drowning  amid  the  wreckage 
caused  by  the  torpedo  of  a  German  sub- 
marine." 

AnVEUTISEMENl. 


NOTICE! 

TRAVELLERS  intending  to 
embark  on  the  Atluitic  voyage 
are  reminded  that  a  state  of 
war    exists    between  Germany 
and  her  allies  and  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies;  that  the  zone  of 
war  includes  the  waters  adja- 
I  cent  to  the  British  Isles:  that, 
in  accordance  with  formal  no- 
tice given  by  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man  Goverrmient.   vessels  fly- 
'  ing  the  flag  of  Great  Britain,  or 
;  of  any  of  her  allies,  are  liable  to 
'  destruction  in  those  waters  and 
that  travellers  sailing  in  the  war 
'  zone  on  ships  of  Great  Britain 
I  or  her  allies  do  so  at  their  own 
risk. 

IMPERIAL  GERMAN  EMBASSY 

{  W  AHHINOTON,  O.  C,  APRIL  SB.  IMS. 


This  ad  ran  in  New  York  papers  on  the 
day  the  Lusitania  left  on  her  last  trip. 

UARY  1967 


The  Germans  seemed  to  have  a  pre- 
monition about  the  Lusitania  that  has 
intrigued  historians.  The  night  before 
she  sailed  that  May  1,  two  members  of 
the  embassy  staff,  Capt.  Carl  von  Boy- 
Ed,  naval  aide  to  the  German  Ambas- 
sador, and  Col.  Franz  von  Papen,  the 
military  attache,  advised  Charles  Froh- 
man.  famed  Broadway  producer,  to 
cancel  his  booking.  He  waved  aside  their 
caution. 

The  unprecedented  embassy  warning 
with  its  overtone  of  insolence  and  dis- 
turbing hint  of  clairvoyance  caught  the 
imagination  of  a  number  of  newspaper 
editors.  Reporters  were  dispatched  to  the 
Lusitania  to  get  the  reaction  of  the  cap- 
tain and  more-prominent  passengers.  But 
if  the  notice  alarmed  those  aboard  the 
liner  they  failed  to  show  it. 

After  all,  the  Cunard  Line  had  beefed 
up  their  confidence  by  drumming  home 
in  brochures  and  advertisements  the  fact 
that  the  790-foot,  32,000-ton  ocean 
monarch  was  the  "fastest  and  largest 
steamer  now  in  Atlantic  service."  She 
had  hit  25  knots  on  her  trial  run,  June  7, 
1906,  according  to  a  story  in  the  May  7, 
1915,  New  York  Post. 

As  an  added  dividend,  Cunard 
boasted  that  the  Lusitania  was  "unsink- 
able"  with  a  double  bottom  and  175 
separate,  watertight  compartments.  No 
one  seemed  to  remember  that  the  Titanic 
had  made  much  the  same  boast  three 
years  earlier  as  she  set  sail  for  her  fateful 
rendezvous  with  an  iceberg. 

Besides,  there  were  solid  assurances 
from  the  Lusitania's  captain,  William 
Thomas  Turner,  who  had  broken  in  the 
proud  vessel  and  was  rated  the  outstand- 
ing master  on  the  North  Atlantic  run. 

Turner,  a  grizzled  sailor  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  sea  for  half  a  century,  snorted 
at  the  idea  of  a  U-boat  encounter. 

"Why  it's  the  best  joke  I've  heard  in 
many  days,  this  talk  of  torpedoing,"  he 
told  newsmen  swarming  about  him  on 
the  main  deck. 

"Germany  can  concentrate  her  entire 
fleet  of  submarines  on  our  track  and  we 
would  elude  them.  I  have  never  heard 
of  one  that  could  make  27  knots.  We 
can  do  that,  and  we  are  willing  to  show 
them  when  the  opportunity  arrives." 

Captain  Turner  neglected  to  mention 
two  significant  facts  that  might  well  have 
disturbed  passengers  who  knew  anything 
about  submarine  warfare.  They  might 
also  have  caused  some  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Admiralty,  not  to 
mention  the  United  States  Government 
with  so  many  American  lives  involved. 

He  failed  to  state  that  with  steerage 
and  third-class  bookings  only  one-third 
filled  because  of  the  war,  Cunard  put  on 
just  enough  stokers  to  fire  19  of  the 
Lusitania's  25  mammoth  boilers.  This 
meant  reduction  in  running  speed  to 
about  21  knots;  far  below  the  pace  the 


great  ship  had  maintained  on  her  blue- 
ribbon  crossing  of  four  and  a  half  days 
in  1909.  (New  York  Post.  May  7, 
1915) 

Also— and  this  British  officialdom 
must  have  been  aware  of — with  the 
Royal  Navy  grabbing  up  the  ablest  men 
in  the  merchant  service  for  wartime 
duty,  the  Litsitania  was  operating  with  a 
crew  of  "rejects"  that  consisted  mainly 
of  overage  seamen  and  untried  fledg- 
lings. 

But  Captain  Turner  had  a  cadre  of 
able  senior  officers  and  he  took  comfort 
in  the  fact  that,  even  with  her  speed  re- 
duced, the  Lusitania  still  had  a  six-knot 
margin  over  the  swiftest  known  sub- 
marine. 

Most  of  the  passengers  questioned  by 
reporters  seemed  to  radiate  even  more 
confidence  than  Captain  Turner. 

Sir  Hugh  Lane,  British  art  critic  and 
one-time  director  of  the  Irish  National 
Gallery,  said  that  the  German  Embassy 
notice  "was  too  absurd  for  discussion." 
(New  York  Times,  May  8.  1915)  The 
Times  on  the  same  day  quoted  Captain 
Turner  as  merely  saying:  "I  wonder 
what  the  Germans  will  do  next?"  Ap- 
parently it  was  not  until  after  a  num- 
ber of  newsmen  had  buttonholed  him 
that  he  boasted  of  the  speed  and  evasive 
ability  of  the  Lusitania. 

"I  think  ifs  a  lot  of  tommyrot." 
grunted  Alexander  Campbell,  general 
manager  of  John  Dewar  and  Sons,  Lon- 
don whisky  distillers,  as  he  strode 
aboard.  (New  York  Times,  May  8. 
1915) 

"Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  German 
submarines?  We  can  outdistance  any 
submarine  afloat."  was  the  casual  com- 
ment of  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt. 
handsome,  young.  multimillionaire 
sportsman,  off  to  England  to  buy  some 
purebred  horses  for  his  racing  stud. 
(New  York  Herald.  May  2.  1915) 

Newsmen  got  a  jesting  but  strangely 
prescient  reply  from  Elbert  Hubbard, 
the  eccentric  and  enormously  successful 
editor  and  author. 

"Speaking  from  a  strictly  personal 
point  of  view."  Hubbard  said  with  a 
chuckle,  "I  would  not  mind  if  they  did 
sink  the  ship.  It  might  be  a  good  thing 
for  me.  I  would  drown  with  her  and  I 
could  succeed  in  my  ambition  to  get  into 
the  Hall  of  Fame."  (New  York  Tribune, 
May  9,  1915) 

Asked  by  reporters  about  the  German 
Embassy  warning  notice,  Charles  P. 
Sumner,  General  Agent  of  the  Cunard 
Line,  said :  "The  Germans  have  been  try- 
ing for  some  time  to  spoil  our  trade  .  .  . 
The  fact  is  the  Lusitania  is  the  safest  boat 
on  the  sea.  She  is  too  fast  for  any  sub- 
marine." (New  York  Post,  May  7, 
1915)  The  Post  put  out  an  Extra  on  the 
day  she  was  sunk. 

The  New  York  Globe  &  Commercial 


ALL  I'HOTOS   FROM  BROWN  BROS. 


American  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  perished 
after  giving  his  life  preserver  to  a  nurse- 
maid. He  had  never  learned  to  swim. 


These  American  nurses  were  some  of  the 
less-celebrated  passengers  who  sailed. 


Elbert  Hubbard  Charles  Frohman 

Both  prominent  men  died  in  the  sinking, 
which  claimed  the  lives  of  124  Americans. 


The  Lusitania's  captain,  W.  T.  Turner. 

THE  AMERI 


Advertiser  on  May  10,  1915,  ran  a  story 
in  which  actress  Rita  Jolivet  quotes  pro- 
ducer Charles  Frohman  as  saying  "Why 
fear  death?  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
adventure  in  life."  She  was  standing  next 
to  Frohman  on  the  listing  deck  just  be- 
fore she  jumped  overboard.  She  was 
among  those  who  survived. 

And  so  the  comments  went,  some  in- 
dignant, some  curt  and  others  amused. 
But  none  showed  any  fear  of  impending 
doom. 

Shortly  past  noon,  the  Lusitania's 
horn  sounded  three  deep-throated  blasts 
and  the  ocean  monarch  began  to  ease 
away  from  the  pier,  as  hundreds  of 
handkerchiefs  fluttered  in  final  farewell. 
The  bull-like  horn  drowned  out  the 
strains  of  "Tipperary"  welling  up  from 
the  deck  where  the  ship's  band  stood 
playing  in  their  smart  uniforms. 

Slowly  the  towermg  vessel  faded  from 
view  as  she  glided  past  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  on  past  Staten  Island  and 
through  the  Narrows.  Some  of  those  on 
the  dock  dabbed  at  their  eyes  with  hand- 
kerchiefs as  they  turned  slowly  to  go 
home,  saddened  by  the  departure  of  the 
ocean  liner. 

As  his  ship  headed  out  into  the  open 
Atlantic,  Captain  Turner  retired  to  his 
cabin  to  wrestle  with  a  dilemma.  Despite 
his  show  of  utter  confidence  in  the 
Lusitania's  ability  to  outrun  any  U-boat, 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  peril  such  a  ves- 
sel faced  while  the  wolf  pack  roamed 
the  seas 

The  British  Admiralty,  whose  respect 
for  the  submarine  had  increased  as  the 
toll  of  merchant  shipping  steadily 
mounted,  had  ordered  Turner  to 
abandon  his  usual  route  and  furthermore 
to  take  a  zigzag  course  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  a  torpedo  hit. 

Turner  was  not  in  the  habit  of  ignor- 
ing orders,  for  after  50  years  at  sea. 
obedience  to  higher  authority  had  be- 
come almost  an  automatic  reflex.  But  the 
captain  had  a  mind  of  his  own.  and  he 
pictured  the  alarm  that  would  spread 
among  the  passengers  if  they  realized 
that  the  Lusitania  had  changed  course. 
He  was  convinced  that  alarm  would  ex- 
plode into  panic  if  the  vessel  began 
zigzagging. 

Turner's  thoughts  while  he  pondered 
the  problem  are  not  recorded,  but  his 
decision  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  Lusi- 
tania followed  her  usual  route  without 
zigzagging,  despite  the  Admiralty's  in- 
structions. 

On  the  evening  of  May  6,  Turner 
dropped  into  a  gay  party  that  Charles 
Frohman  was  giving  in  his  cabin  to  mark 
the  last  night  of  the  voyage.  The  tense 
and  weary  skipper  relaxed  a  bit  as  he 
exchanged  pleasantries  with  Vanderbilt. 
the  Elbert  Hubbards  and  actress  Rita 
Jolivet.  After  all.  the  crossing  was  nearly 
over,  and  tomorrow  the  Lusitania  and 
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her  passengers  would  be  safely  in  Liver- 
pool. 

Turner  didn't  relax  for  long.  At  7:50 
p.m.,  a  bellboy  handed  a  terse  radio 
message  from  the  Admiralty:  "Sub- 
marines active  off  the  coast  of  Ireland." 
Frowning  at  the  slip  of  paper,  the  captain 
bid  his  party  companions  a  quick  fare- 
well and  hastened  up  to  the  bridge. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  was  a  typical 
Irish  spring  one.  Silvery  mists  hovered 
over  the  water  as  the  long  gray  shape  of 
the  U-boat  surfaced  about  1  5  miles  south 
of  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  Slowly  the 
fog  lifted  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  on 
the  dancing  waves  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Its 
rays  glinted  off  the  sleek  deck  of  the 
U-20  lying  motionless  and  silent. 

Kapitan  Leutnant  Walther  Schweiger, 
baby-faced  skipper  of  the  German  sub- 
marine, leisurely  munched  a  luncheon 
of  sausage  and  potato  soup  as  he  stood 
in  the  conning  tower  scanning  the  sea 
around  him  through  high-powered  bin- 
oculars. 

Schweiger  had  reason  to  feel  smug. 
He  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  snare 
British  merchant  ships  plying  to  and 
from  Liverpool  and  in  the  past  two  days 
he  had  sunk  two  coastal  steamers  and 
shelled  a  schooner.  There  were  only  two 
missiles  left  in  the  U-20's  torpedo  racks 
and  Schweiger  felt  it  was  time  to  return 
to  his  home  port  of  Emden. 

Schweiger  was  about  to  put  down  the 
glasses  and  give  sailing  orders  when  he 
picked  up  a  distant  blob  on  the  horizon. 
Adjusting  his  binoculars,  he  squinted  at 
what  first  appeared  to  be  a  pair  of  de- 
stroyers. He  stiffened  as  the  image  be- 
came sharper  and  he  made  out  the  sil- 
houette of  a  four-funnel  ocean  liner. 

Schweiger  could  not  identify  the  huge 
vessel,  but  he  was  certain  of  one  thing. 
She  was  by  far  the  biggest  prize  he  had 
yet  encountered  on  his  hunting  missions. 

"Diving  stations,"  Schweiger  called, 
his  voice  thin  with  excitement.  The  crew 
scrambled  below,  and  slowly  the  U-20 
nosed  beneath  the  waves,  down  to  peri- 
scope level.  Intently,  he  watched  through 
the  big  glass  as  the  giant  approached. 

Finally  the  distance  shrank  to  about 
two  miles  and  Schweiger  cursed  in 
frustration.  The  great  vessel  appeared  to 
be  bypassing  him.  He  was  considering 
abandoning  the  vigil,  when  the  liner 
abruptly  changed  course  and  headed 
straight  toward  the  U-20. 

At  2,100  feet,  Schweiger  figured  he 
was  dead  on  target.  Then  the  voice  of  his 
torpedo  officer  crackled  over  the  voice 
tube  .  .  .  "torpedoes  cleared  for  firing." 

"Fire!"  snapped  Schweiger. 

A  hiss  of  air  sounded  in  the  forward 
torpedo  room,  and  the  U-20  shuddered 
slightly  as  the  one-ton  projectile  streaked 


toward  its  goal.  Schweiger  glanced  at  his 
watch.  It  was  2:10  p.m. 

There  was  a  thunderous  roar,  and  a 
column  of  steam  and  water  shot  high 
above  the  stricken  liner.  The  Liisitania 
lurched  to  her  side  and  began  to  nose 
forward.  Minutes  later,  a  mysterious  sec- 
ond blast  shook  the  vessel,  ripping  her 
bridge  asunder  and  sending  sheets  of 
flame  from  her  torn  side. 

As  the  liner  went  into  her  death  throes, 


ducer,  also  gave  his  lifebelt  to  a  terrified 
woman.  As  the  dark  waters  rose  closer, 
he  said  with  a  smile,  "Why  fear  death? 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  adventure  in  life." 

Most  of  those  who  died  were  not  par- 
ticularly wealthy,  powerful  or  well- 
known.  But  they  were  mourned  in  home 
towns  across  America  as  shock  gave  way 
to  grief.  But  grief  was  soon  replaced  by 
burning  anger. 

Until  this  point,  the  United  States  had 
stood  divided  on  what  its  role  should  be 
in  the  expanding  war.  Many  Americans 
were  neutralist  in  view  and  some  were 


Old  Glory  covers  the  body  of  an  American  citizen  who  died  with  the  Lusitania. 


Schweiger  took  a  lingering  last  look 
through  the  periscope  and  finally  learned 
the  name  of  his  prey. 

"At  the  front  of  the  ship,"  he  noted  in 
his  log,  "the  name  Lusitania  in  gold 
letters  can  be  seen." 

At  this  point,  a  belated  sense  of  re- 
morse appears  to  have  gripped  Sch- 
weiger. 

"The  scene  was  too  horrible  to  watch," 
he  later  told  fellow  officers  back  in 
Emden,  "and  I  gave  orders  to  dive  to  20 
meters  and  away." 

More  to  the  point,  Schweiger  un- 
doubtedly was  aware  that  the  Lusitania 
was  sending  out  frantic  distress  signals 
in  her  last  moments,  and  Allied  warships 
would  soon  be  pounding  toward  the 
scene.  It  would  not  be  a  healthy  spot  for 
a  U-boat  to  be. 

Schweiger's  torpedo  took  the  lives  of 
124  of  the  159  Americans  aboard — 
names  like  Vanderbilt,  a  sportsman  who 
had  never  learned  to  swim  and  who  gave 
his  life  preserver  to  a  strange  nursemaid; 
and  Hubbard,  who,  true  to  his  jesting 
prediction,  went  down  with  the  ship. 
Frohman,   the  partially  crippled  pro- 


openly  pro-German.  But  the  sinking  of 
an  unarmed  liner  with  women  and  chil- 
dren aboard  shocked  Americans  to  the 
core.  Schweiger's  impulsive  act  violated 
not  only  the  Hague  Convention  to  which 
Germany  subscribed,  but  international 
maritime  law  which  says  no  merchant 
ship  should  be  sunk  without  a  warning 
and  removal  of  all  persons  aboard. 

Whether  or  not  Schweiger  regretted 
the  terrible  results  of  his  deed  at  the  mo- 
ment, it's  a  safe  bet  he  did  later.  The  eager 
young  skipper  fully  expected  to  return 
home  to  a  hero's  welcome,  but  he  did 
not  meet  the  acclaim  he  anticipated. 
Word  had  passed  down  the  grapevine 
that  the  Kaiser  was  far  from  delighted 
with  the  sinking,  now  that  he  realized 
America's  reaction. 

It  began  with  scattered  incidents  and 
slowly  merged  into  a  swelling  chorus  of 
rage.  The  Germans  got  their  first  sample 
of  American  sentiment  on  the  very  day 
of  the  sinking.  The  German  Embassy, 
with  singular  bad  timing,  had  refused  to 
cancel  a  performance  of  Lohengrin  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  the  benefit 
of  the  German  Red  Cross. 
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The  German  ambassador,  Count 
Johann-Heinrich  von  Bernstorff,  dis- 
creetly absented  himself  from  the  per- 
formance, but  he  sent  his  miHtary  aides, 
Franz  von  Papen  and  Carl  von  Boy-Ed. 
Von  Papen,  obviously  shaken,  later 
wrote: 

"The  performance  duly  took  place 
amid  scenes  of  near  hysteria,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  theater  .  .  .  Boy-Ed  and 
I  were  publicly  insulted  during  the  inter- 
mission by  a  group  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can journalists,  and  the  violence  of  the 
street  demonstrations  outside  left  us  in 
no  doubt  about  the  rift  that  had  been 
caused  between  our  two  countries." 

The  following  day  the  nation's  press 
exploded  in  fury.  The  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter and  Leader  denounced  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  passenger  vessel  without  regard 
for  the  safety  of  those  aboard  as  an  act 
of  "deliberate  murder."  The  Boston 
Transcript  called  the  sinking  a  "mas- 
sacre," and  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  said  "nothing  in  the  annals  of 
piracy  can  in  wanton  and  cruel  ferocity 
equal  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania." 
So  it  went  in  papers  across  the  inflamed 
nation. 

Individual  reactions  were  just  as 
strong.  In  Paterson,  N.J.,  Billy  Sunday, 
the  famed  preacher  and  evangelist,  had 
just  finished  a  sermon  in  the  Tabernacle 
when  a  reporter  whispered  the  news. 
Sunday  burst  into  tears  and  electrified  his 
congregation  with  the  cry,  "It's  damn- 
able, absolutely  hellish." 

Former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
already  chafing  at  America's  bystander 
role  in  the  war,  branded  the  sinking  as 
"piracy  on  a  vaster  scale  of  murder  than 
any  old-time  pirate  ever  practiced." 

"It  seems  inconceivable,"  the  Rough 
Rider  hero  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
declared,  "that  we  can  refrain  from  tak- 
ing action.  We  owe  it  to  humanity  .  .  . 
to  our  own  national  self-respect." 

The  Germans  appeared  caught  off- 
guard  by  the  disaster  and  its  explosive 
effect.  But  their  first  fumbling  moves 
only  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  Count  von 
Bernstorff,  the  German  ambassador,  re- 
fused to  see  anyone  while  he  awaited  in- 
structions from  Berlin.  But  an  embassy 
counselor,  Prince  von  Hatzfeldt  Trachen- 
berg  made  this  classic  blunder  when  he 
volunteered  for  newsmen  his  personal  ap- 
praisal of  the  U-20's  action  on  May  7. 

"They  did  not  want  to  kill  anybody," 
he  said. 

Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  the  noted  Ameri- 
can novelist  and  journalist,  went  to  Ger- 
many to  get  a  first-hand  account  of  re- 
action there.  Her  dispatches,  telling  of 
wild  jubilation  in  German  restaurants 
and  on  German  streets,  fanned  American 
anger  to  white  heat.  Mrs.  Vorse  quoted 
one  woman  she  encountered  in  a  cafe  as 
{Continued  on  page  44) 


LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


The  Birdwatchers'  World 


ALLAN  D.  CKUICKSHANK— FROM  NATIONAL  AUDOBON  SOCIETY 


A  typical  fall  birdwatching  scene  as  geese  take  flight  from  a  lonely  marsh. 


THERE  ARE  OVER  10,000,000  registered  bird- 
watchers in  the  U.S.,  attesting  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  this  hobby.  To  that  many  peo- 
ple, at  least,  there's  a  fascination  in  hunting 
birds  with  binoculars  instead  of  a  gun.  It's 
a  year-round  sport  with  no  bag  limits,  no 
protected  species,  no  closed  seasons  and  you 
can  give  it  as  much  time  as  you  want. 

For  equipment,  you  need  a  picture-en- 
cyclopedia of  birds  so  you  can  identify  those 
you  see,  and  a  notebook  for  recording  your 
sightings.  Also  a  pair  of  binoculars,  prefera- 
bly 7x35 — which  means  7  power  glasses 
with  35mm  "objective"  lenses  for  maxi- 
mum brilliance.  "Objective"  lenses  are  the 
front  lenses,  and  35mm  is  the  diameter. 
Higher  powers  aren't  recommended  because 
they  are  difficult  to  hold  steadily. 

For  extremely  long-range  viewing,  you 
might  want  a  20  or  30-power  telescope  on 
a  tripod.  For  photography,  birdwatchers 
prefer  a  single-lens  reflex  camera  with  a  tele- 
scopic lens.  Some  also  carry  a  battery-op- 
erated portable  tape-recorder  for  capturing 
bird  calls. 

Even  with  a  telephoto  camera,  however, 
you  must  get  reasonably  close  to  birds,  and 
often  for  this  a  blind,  or  "hide,"  made  of 
camouflage  cloth  or  simply  brush  is  used 
to  conceal  the  photographer  near  the  nat- 
ural feeding  areas.  Or  you  can  put  out  feed 
to  entice  the  commoner  birds  for  photo- 
graphing or  just  viewing.  Mixtures  of  grain 
foods  (wheat,  sunflower  seed,  millet,  etc.), 
bread  crumbs,  and  suet  (especially  in  win- 
ter) will  bring  them  from  miles  around. 
You  can  buy  such  feed  prepackaged  in 
many  fair-sized  supermarkets.  Tubes  of 
sugar-water  (one  part  sugar  to  three  of  wa- 
ter) will  bring  the  hummingbirds.  An  empty 
coconut  shell  with  a  four-inch  hole  cut  in  it 
makes  a  good  grain  holder.  Suet  can  be 
sewn  to  a  small  square  of  wire  netting,  or 
it  can  be  held  in  an  ordinary  mousetrap  in 
which  the  metal  parts  have  been  covered 
with  adhesive  tape  to  protect  the  birds' 
tongues  in  freezing  weather. 

For  further  information,  lists  of  bird  en- 
cyclopedias, etc.,  write:  the  U.S.  Dep't  of  the 
Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Wash.  D.C., 


Amateur  birdwatcher's  photo  of  bluejay 
swallowing  mouthful  at  feeding  station. 

20240;  American  Ornithologists'  Union, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Central  Park  West  at  79th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10024,  or  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, 1130  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10028.  From  these  you  can  get  lists  of  bird- 
watching  clubs,  societies  and  their  period- 
icals. The  Audubon  Society,  for  instance, 
publishes  a  fine  magazine  for  bird  lovers. 

FOR  YOUR  FIRST  MEAL  on  a  winter 
hunting  or  fishing  trip,  take  along  a  frozen 
TV  dinner,  suggests  Donald  EUershaw  of 
Westfield,  Mass.  Tuck  it  in  your  jacket's 
game  pocket.  It'll  defrost  by  meal  time,  and 
a  small  fire  will  heat  it. 

A  TEMPORARY  FIREPLACE,  for  use  in 

snowy  woods  or  on  a  frozen  lake,  is  easy 
to  make  of  heavy  aluminum  foil,  suggests 
M.  S.  Fisk  of  Walsenburg,  Colorado.  Lay 
two  or  three  layers  for  a  base,  and  erect  the 
sides  and  back,  anchoring  them  with  rocks 
or  ice.  A  fold  over  the  top  will  keep  out 
rain  or  snow.  Briquets  are  convenient  fuel 
on  the  ice. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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BASIC  TO  THE  CREED  of  The  American  Legion  is  a  pledge 
to  "maintain  law  and  order."  Although  that  has  been 
Legion  doctrine  since  1919.  and  a  keystone  of  American 
society  since  the  United  States  was  founded,  the  Legion's 
National  Convention  felt  it  necessary  in  1966  to  adopt  a 
lengthy  resolution  in  "support  of  law  enforcement  authority 
and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order." 

We  noted  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  many  of  our  states  have 
been  subjected  "to  harassment,  embarrassment  and  much 
expense  by  protest  marches  and  unruly  demonstrations  con- 
ducted by  certain  groups  of  questionable  background  .  .  . 
character  and  motives." 

We  noted  that  recent  organized 
disorders  have  required  the  services 
of  "extraordinary  numbers"  of  law 
officers  to  maintain  public  order,  and 
that  costs  to  local  governments  have 
involved  "huge  sums." 

In  an  article  in  this  issue  ("Con- 
gress vs.  Extremists")  you  will  note 
that  organized  disorders  in  Alameda 
County.  Calif.,  cost  taxpayers  of  that 
county  more  than  $100,000  in  en- 
forcement expenses  in  a  single  year. 

Besides  citing  the  organizers  of 
these  disturbances  as  being  of  "ques- 
tionable character."  our  resolution 
stated  that  the  offenders  are  a  "small, 
misguided  segment  of  the  citizens  of 
our  country"  who — through  success- 
ful publicity  and  organization — con- 
vey to  the  world  the  false  impression 
that  they  are  much  more  numerous. 

Congressional  investigation  has 
clearly  tied  some  of  this  lawlessness 
to  planned  Communist  activity,  as  you 
will  also  see  in  our  current  article, 
"Congress  vs.  Extremists."  on  page 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 


While  that  is  an  important  revela- 
tion, it  should  be  realized  that  no  con- 
nection with  Communism  is  needed 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  character,  back- 
ground and  motives  of  participants 
in  willful  interference  with  public 
order. 

The  act  of  taking  the  law  into  one's 
own  hands  (whether  one  be  a  KKK, 
a  Communist  or  a  member  of  a  group 
having  no  connection  with  either) 
automatically  reveals  a  character,  a 
background  and  motives  that  are  out 
of  tune  not  only  with  the  most  funda- 
mental concept  of  American  society, 
but  of  civilization  in  any  form.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  anyone  who,  be- 
ing in  a  position  of  intellectual  or 
moral  leadership,  either  encourages 

or  excuses  deliberate  lawbreaking  in  any  form  for  whatever 
cause,  or  who,  seeing  it,  fails  to  condemn  it. 

In  America,  nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  our  existence 
as  a  nation  of  free  people  than  our  basic  ideal  that  we  shall 
be  a  nation  governed  "by  laws,  not  men."  To  that  end  we 
have  created  peaceable  means  for  altering  the  laws.  Our 
Constitution  has  been  amended  more  than  20  times,  and  one 
amendment  has  been  repealed  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Elected  representatives  constantly  revise  the  body  of  law 
in  response  to  the  needs  of  communities,  states  and  the  national 
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By  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


government,  and  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people. 

There  may  never  be  a  perfect  society,  yet  Americans  have 
been  idealistic  enough  to  want  to  work  constantly  toward  such 
a  goal.  A  mutual  respect  for  the  rules  of  society  is  as  important 
in  working  toward  any  social  ideal  as  is  our  machinery  for 
peaceable  change.  What  good  would  there  be  in  even  a  per- 
fect "government  of  laws,  not  men"  if  no  citizen  then  had 
respect  for  the  laws?  The  question  answers  itself. 

In  this  light,  the  claim  that  it  is  "idealists"  who  engage  in 
mob   lawbreaking  today   is  certainly   a   misnomer.  The 
only  "ideal"  that  can  be  served  by  each  man  choosing  which 
law  he  will  honor  is  the  "ideal"  of  the  jungle.  Such  "idealists" 
are  as  one  with  lynch  law.  the  old  time 
vigilantes  and  professional  criminals. 

The  American  Legion,  of  course, 
has  faced  this  same  problem  since 
that  day  in  1919  when  it  dedicated  it- 
self in  part  to  "maintain  law  and 
order."  It  is  not  up  to  us  to  enforce 
the  laws,  and  we  must  not  try  to  do 
so  on  our  own. 

But  every  citizen  has  a  role  in  hu\ 
enforcement,  and  any  person  or  group 
which  claims  leadership  over  the 
minds  of  men  has  a  job  to  do  to  see 
that  we  continue  to  move  toward  a 
more  perfect  government  under  law. 
That  applies  to  the  Legion,  and  to 
educators,  professional  or  fraternal 
orders,  unions,  the  press  or  anyone 
else  claiming  influence  lieyond  his 
own  personal  actions. 

When  lawful  order  is  threatened, 
we  all  lose  any  claim  to  leadership  if 
we  do  not  act  positively  in  the  field  of 
example  and  support  for  what  is  fun- 
damentally right,  and  of  condemna- 
tion of  what  is  fundamentally  wrong. 

Therefore,  our  Legion  convention 
resolved  this  year  to  give  public  ac- 
knowledgment and  support  to  all  law 
enforcement  agencies  that  have  been 
doing  more  than  their  normal  duty  in 
the  face  of  accelerated  lawbreaking. 
We  are  asking  all  of  our  Posts  to  go 
out  of  their  way  publicly  lo  commend 
citizens,  groups  and  peace  officers 
"who  perform  outstanding  deeds  in 
support  and  maintenance  of  law  and 
order."  When  our  law  officers  are 
publicly  challenged  for  doing  their 
duty,  silent  approval  on  the  side  of  the 
law  is  no  longer  enough  on  the  part  of 
any  leadership  groups  or  the  press. 
We  are  urging  our  members  not  only 
to  observe  the  laws  and  to  encourage 
others  to  do  so.  but  to  report  evidence 
of  crimes,  to  aid  officers  in  distress 
at  their  request  and  direction,  and,  finally. 

"To  solicit  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  all  civic, 
service,  business,  trade  and  other  groups,  locally,  statewide 
and  nationally"  in  speaking  out  for  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and  in  publicly  condemning  every  instance  of  disrespect  for 
legal  process  and  public  order. 

These  words  are  a  blueprint  for  action  on  the  part  of  every 
American  Legion  Post,  and  a  challenge  to  every  Post  to  play 
its  part  in  our  pledge  to  "maintain  law  and  order"  at  a  time 
in  history  when  that  pledge  is  openly  being  put  to  the  test. 
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VETERANS  —  A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 


ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 

JANUARY  1967   


HOW  VETERANS'  INTERESTS  FARED 
IN  CONGRESS  DURING  1966: 

In  the  news  section  that  follows 
this  "Newsletter"  the  major  legis- 
lative proposals  of  The  American 
Legion  for  1967  are  outlined  at  some 
length  .   .   .  Herewith,  "Newsletter" 
looks  back  and  reviews  major  accom- 
plishments and  failures  in  the  field 
of  veterans  interests  during  the 
past  year. 

Most  significant  new  veteran  law  of 
the  year  was,  of  course,  the  Cold  War 
GI  Bill ,  extending  Gl-type  educa- 
tional and  mortgage-guarantee  bene- 
fits, etc.,  to  veterans  of  peacetime 
service  since  1955,  and  continuing 
into  the  future  indefinitely,  thus 
embracing  the  Vietnam  vets.   .   .   .  The 
September  issue  of  this  magazine  de- 
voted a  full  length  article  to  the 
Cold  War  GI  Bill  .   .   .  The  Legion 
thinks  it  a  fine  law,  but,  as  it  is 
short  of  full  wartime  benefits, 
something  more  should  be  done  for 
vets  of  service  since  the  Vietnam 
war  got  hot  in  1964. 

Wartime  Benefits  for  Vietnam  Vets : 
A  comprehensive  bill  to  provide  war- 
time benefits  to  veterans  of  service 
since  Aug.  5,  1964,  passed  the  Sen-  - 
ate  but  died  in  the  House  when  it 
went  home  without  acting  ...  It  was 
a  major  failure  of  Congress  in  1966 
.   .   .  The  subject  is  treated  in  more 
detail  in  our  news  section  story  on 
legislative  aims  for  1967. 

Burial  Benefits ;  In  Public  Law 
89-360  Congress  straightened  out  one 
of  those  bureaucratic-legal  mixups 
.   .   .  Few  people  were  affected,  but 
almost  anyone  might  be  interested  in 
the  law  as  an  insight  into  legalisms. 

First,  the  problem: 

If  a  veteran  dies,  the  VA  may  pay 
a  $250  burial  benefit  ...  If  a  man 
dies  in  service,  the  Armed  Forces 
have  burial  responsibilities  .   .  . 
By  a  quirk,  a  man  could  die  en  route 
home  from  military  discharge  and 
fail  to  be  covered  by  either  pro- 
vision, having  died  too  late  for  the 
law  covering  burial  by  the  Armed 
Forces  and  too  soon  to  be  covered 
by  the  VA  benefit. 

Congress  cleared  it  up  in  PL89-360 
by  authorizing  VA  payment. 


Pension:  A  serious  failure  of  Con- 
gress in  1966  occurred  when  needed 
veterans  pension  liberalizations  that 
sailed  through  the  House  died  when 
the  Senate  went  home  without  acting 
.   .   .  This  is  taken  up  in  detail  in 
our  later  story  on  aims  for  1967. 

National  Cemeteries ;  The  last  Con- 
gress failed  to  take  needed  action 
here  too,  so  the  cemetery  problem  is 
also  spelled  out  in  our  story  on 
1967  goals. 

Dependents '  Pensions  in  Disappear- 
ance Cases :  The  wife  and  children  of 
a  pensioned  veteran  who  disappears 
may  be  entitled  to  receive  part  of 
his  pension.   .   .   .  For  exact  details, 
possible  beneficiaries  should  con- 
sult with  the  VA  or  a  veterans 
service  officer. 

Dependents '  Compensation:  Children' s 
and  parents'  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  (DIC)  for  death  of 
a  veteran  from  service  causes  were 
liberalized  in  PL89-466  .   .   .  Chil- 
dren's benefits  were  increased,  the 
higher  rates  being  effective  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1967  .   .   .  The  maximum  income 
limitation  for  a  single  dependent 
parent  was  increased  by  $250  to 
$1,800  .   .   .  For  two  parents  it  was 
raised  $600  to  $3,000  .   .   .  Income 
that  need  not  count  against  death 
compensation  eligibility  for  de- 
pendent parents  was  brought  in  line 
with  excludable  income  for  pensions. 

Numerous  other  laws  were  enacted 
in  the  field  of  veterans  benefits 
whose  application  is  limited,  but 
nevertheless  important  to  those 
affected  .   .   .  That  part  of  a  widow' s 
death  compensation  that  is  based  on 
her  deceased  husband's  military  pay- 
grade  was  hitched  to  the  highest 
rank  held  for  six  months  or  more  at 
any  time  rather  than  in  the  last  120 
days  of  service  .   .   .  Gold  Star  lapel 
buttons  were  authorized  for  next-of- 
kin  of  persons  killed  in  a  war  in- 
cident in  Vietnam  .   .   .  Liberaliza- 
tions were  enacted  with  respect  to 
authorized  travel  expenses  for  vet- 
erans visiting  a  VA  facility,  allow- 
ing prepayment  .   .   .  Provisions  were 
enacted  to  prevent  automatic  reduc- 
tion of  cash  VA  benefits  immediately 
on  readmission  to  a  VA  hospital 
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six  months  or  more  after  an  \inap- 
proved  hospital  discharge. 

VA  benefits  for  Philippine  citizens 
who  served  with  the  U. S.  forces  in 
WW 2  were  liberalized  in  several  re- 
spects .   .   .  Payments  were  hitched  to 
the  dollar  instead  of  the  peso  .   .  . 
Improvements  in  the  Philippine  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Hospital  were  au- 
thorized, and  provisions  for  VA-paid 
care  there  were  liberalized  in 
several  respects  .   .   .  War  Orphans 
Education  (The  Junior  GI  Bill)  was 
extended  to  children  of  war-killed 
Filipino  veterans  who  served  with 
U.S.  forces — at  500  on  the  dollar. 

DIG  benefits  for  widows  of 
veterans  who  died  of  service-causes 
was  revised  so  that  in  no  case  would 
the  widow  receive  less  than  if  she 
had  a  non-service-connected  pension 
.   .   .  In  some  cases  that  had  pre- 
viously been  possible. 

Other  laws  passed  in  1966  in  which 
the  Legion  was  interested  include: 

Health  benefits  programs  for  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  and 
for  military  retirees  were  improved 
.   .   .  Federal  support  for  school  food 
programs  in  the  U.S.  was  expanded 
and  strengthened  .   .    .  Hazardous  toys 
and  certain  other  articles  dangerous 
to  children  were  banned  from  inter- 
state commerce  .   .   .   The  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  embodied  many  items 
favored  by  the  Legion  .   .    .  The 
erection  of  a  memorial  to  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  finally  approved  .   .  . 
The  participation  of  the  VA  medical 
system  in  a  program  to  enlarge 
America's  health  services  was  ap- 
proved .   .   .  The  scope  of  medical 
care  that  a  veteran  may  receive  in  a 
VA  hospital,  following  admission 
under  existing  standards ,  was  en- 
larged .   .   .   The  American  Legion's 
charter  was  amended  to  admit  veterans 
of  service  since  August  5,  1964. 

U.S.  POSTOFFICE  GETS 

AN  OFFICE  FOR  VETERANS  AFFAIRS: 

The  Postoffice  Department  has  cre- 
ated an  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs 
within  its  Personnel  Department  .   .  . 
Purpose:  assistance  to  Postoffice 
officials  in  handling  all  internal 
matters  as  they  apply  to  veterans, 
overseeing  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  veterans  in  the  postal  ser- 
vice, liason  with  veterans  organiza- 


tions .   .   .  About  3/4    of  postal 
employees  are  veterans  and  come  under 
Civil  Service  Veterans  Preference 
.   .   .  First  to  head  the  new  office 
is  William  T.  Vaughn,  of  Paris, 
Tenn. ,  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Postmasters  and  a 
past  officeholder  in  several  veterans 
organizations,  including  the  Ten- 
nessee American  Legion. 

VA  MAY  PAY  SERVICE-DISABLED  VETS 
FOR  PRIVATE  MEDICAL  TREATMENT: 

The  VA  reports  that  many  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  are 
not  aware  that  they  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  VA's  "Hometown  Medi- 
cal Out-patient  Treatment"  program 
...  It  seems  these  vets  are  going 
to  their  own  personal  doctors  and 
paying  for  treatment  and  medicine  for 
their  war  disabilities,  not  real- 
izing that  the  VA  will  take  over 
these  costs  if  approved. 

VA  TO  SHIFT  DATE  ON 
MONTHLY  BENEFIT  CHECKS: 

Starting  in  January,  all  VA  bene- 
fit checks  will  be  dated  for  the 
first  of  the  month  following  the 
month  for  which  the  benefit  is  pay- 
able, and  will  be  mailed  for  de- 
livery on  or  after  the  first  of  the 
month. 

.   .   .  Previously,  delivery  was 
frequently  made  before  the  first  of 
the  month  by  a  day  or  more. 

ALABAMA  EXTENDS  ITS  OWN  "GI  BILL" 
TO  COLD  WAR  AND  VIETNAM  VETS: 

The  State  of  Alabama  has  extended 
its  "Alabama  GI  Bill"   to  dependents 
of  Alabama  veterans  of  extra-hazardous 
service  since  Dec.  31,  1955. 

The  law,   which  already  covered  WWl, 
WW2  and  Korean  service,  primarily 
provides   educational  benefits  for 
wives,  widows  and  children  of  Alabama 
veterans  who  (a)  died  of  service-con- 
nected causes;  (2)  suffered  40%  or 
more  service-connected  disability  ;  or 
(3)  died  of  non-service-connected 
causes  while  having  40%  or  more  war- 
time disability. 

Benefits  include  free  tuition  and 
fees  in  Alabama's  51  state  supported 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
trade  schools. 

"Extra-hazardous  service"  since  Dec. 
31,  1955,  includes  service  in  Vietnam. 
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Legion  Legislative  Goals  Set 
As  90th  Congress  Convenes 

Program  will  seek  laws  on  compensation,  pensions, 
Viet  vet  benefits,  voluntary  school  prayer,  Nat'!  Ceme- 
tery System,  Senate  Vets  Affairs  Committee,  UMT, 
and  to  curb  Budget  Bureau  power  over  the  VA. 


Among  the  many  matters  facing  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  when 
it  convenes  this  month  will  be  the  1967 
Legislative  Program  of  The  American 
Legion. 

At  this  time  there  are  120  mandates 
calling  for  new  legislation  or  amend- 
ments to  existing  law  that  were  made 
Legion  policy  at  its  1966  National  Con- 
vention in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  its 
Fall  1966  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee meeting.  (All  current  Legion  resolu- 
tions are  listed  in  the  November  and 
December  1966  issues  of  this  magazine.) 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  important 
Legion-backed  or  initiated  legislative  ob- 
jectives which  are  expected  to  be  pre- 
sented before  the  nation's  lawmakers. 

Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Benefits:  The 
Legion  will  press  for  legislation  to  ac- 
cord wartime  benefits  to  veterans  of 
service  on  or  after  August  5,  1964  com- 
parable to  those  provided  veterans  of 
prior  wars.  The  Cold  War  GI  Bill  of 
Rights,  PL89-358,  created  a  program  of 
benefits  for  those  with  service  after 
January  31,  1955,  but  failed  to  define 
the  Vietnam  Era  veteran  as  a  war  vet- 
eran for  the  purpose  of  Veterans  Admin- 
istration benefits.  Among  the  important 
benefits  not  available  to  Vietnam  Era 
vets  are :  wartime  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation; death  and  disability  compen- 
sation; burial  allowance;  two-year  pre- 
sumption for  psychosis  for  the  purpose 
of  hospital  and  medical  care  at  VA  ex- 
pense; financial  assistance  to  the  seri- 
ously disabled  of  service-incurred  condi- 
tions in  the  purchase  of  an  automobile 
or  other  conveyance;  and  educational  as- 
sistance comparable  to  that  granted 
veterans  of  WW2  and  the  Korean  War. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  57  Senators 
sponsored  S.3580,  which  would  have  ac- 
complished all  of  the  above  noted  aims 
with  one  exception:  educational  assist- 
ance. The  Legion  backed  S.3580  and 
also  called  for  a  program  to  permit  re- 
turning Vietnam  era  veterans  to  take 
flight  training,  on-the-job  training,  and 
institutional  on-the-farm  training  at  dol- 


lar rates  consistent  with  today's  econ- 
omy. S.3580  passed  the  Senate  without  a 
dissenting  vote  but  did  not  get  through 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  legis- 
lation had  the  support  of  the  VA. 

Service-connected  Compensation:  In 
this  field  the  Legion  will  seek  some  mod- 
erate increases  in  rates,  a  restoration  of 
the  provision  to  provide  additional  al- 
lowances for  dependents  of  veterans 
rated  less  than  50%  disabled  and  an 
equalization  of  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion payable  with  the  percentage  of  the 
veteran's  disability.  To  illustrate:  if  a 
veteran  is  paid  $300  a  month  for  100% 
disability,  then  a  veteran  50%  disabled 
should  get  $  1 50.  Actually,  the  latter  vet 
gets  considerably  less  compensation. 
This  discrepancy  exists  in  all  percentage 
levels  less  than  100%  disabled. 

Pension:  The  Legion  seeks  to  amend 
title  38,  use,  to  improve  the  death  and 
disability  pension  benefits  program  for 
veterans  of  WWl,  WW2,  the  Korean 
War  and  their  widows  and  children.  The 


proposal  is  a  sweeping  one  that  calls  for 
necessary  changes  which  would  upgrade 
much  of  the  veterans  pension  program 
in  keeping  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
Some  of  the  Legion's  objectives  in  this 
area  were  contained  in  H.R.  17488  of 
the  89th  Congress.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
315-2  but  did  not  get  through  the  Sen- 
ate although  favorably  reported  by  the 
powerful  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Even  though  the  bill  fell  short  of  what 
the  Legion  called  for  in  Res.  159  of  the 
1965  National  Convention  and  Res.  174 
of  the  1966  National  Convention,  the 
Legion  still  urged  its  passage  in  view  of 
the  economic  and  personal  hardships 
being  experienced  by  the  1,800,000  vet- 
erans^ widows  and  children  concerned. 

Congressman  Olin  E.  Teague,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  declared  at  the  time: 
"...  The  bill  was  very  moderate  and 
contained  a  cost-of-living  increase  for 
the  nonservice-connected  pensioners.  It 
also  had  some  benefits  for  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  and  widows.  Certainly, 
in  view  of  the  large  number  of  spending 
bills  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  passed  by  the  Congress  during 
the  last  few  days,  there  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  neglecting  this  needy  group  of 
people.  I  intend  to  present  this  matter 
to  the  Committee  early  next  session." 

The  Legion  was  also  disappointed  in 
this  area  and  will  increase  its  efforts  this 
year  for  corrective  pension  legislation. 


Legion  Nat'l  Legislative  Cliairman  Clarence  C.  Horton  (I),  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
(III.)  (c),  and  Legislative  Director  Herald  E.  Stringer  (r)  are  shown  here  discussing 
the  Legion-backed  pension  bill  (H.R.  17488)  during  the  89th  Congress.  Though  the  bill 
passed  the  House  315-2,  it  failed  in  the  Senate  and  must  be  resubmitted  in  1967. 
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Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs: Since  1922  American  veterans 
have  called  for  such  a  committee.  The 
1945-46  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  recommended  its 
creation.  In  1951  another  Senate  com- 
mittee called  for  a  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  In  1959,  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  recommended  es- 
tablishing such  a  committee.  And  in 
1966,  another  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  creation  of  a 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
with  S.3848  and  H.R.  17138  both  having 
that  objective.  Neither  bill  made  it  in 
the  89th  and  the  matter  will  have  to  be 
reintroduced  in  the  90th  Congress. 

With  more  than  20  million  U.S.  war 
veterans  among  the  population  today  and 
50,000  more  Vietnam  era  vets  joining 
civilian  life  each  month,  they  and  their 
families  aggregate  close  to  75  million 
people  directly  affected  by  veterans'  leg- 
islation. Such  a  huge  group  needs  its  own 
separate  standing  Senate  Committee  so 
that  House-passed  bills  will  have  the 
proper  time  and  thought  given  to  them 
before  being  reported  out  to  the  Senate. 
As  the  Senate  is  presently  constituted. 
House-passed  bills  channel  through 
either  the  Senate  Finance  or  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committees. 
If  these  two  committees  have  calendars 
crowded  with  other  business,  the  House- 
passed  legislation  could  die  simply  be- 
cause of  lack  of  attention  and  time. 

National  Cemetery  System:  In  recent 
years  the  already  serious  shortage  of 
burial  sites  in  our  national  cemeteries  has 
grown  even  more  desperate.  As  of  this 
writing  it  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  only  one  million  sites  left.  Yet  there 
are  more  than  40  million  persons  eligible 
to  use  them.  And  the  eligibility  figure 
constantly  rises  as  more  people  pass 
through  the  military  establishment. 
Among  those  eligible  for  burial  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery  are  military  personnel, 
veterans,  their  wives  and  minor  children. 

As  of  now  21  states  are  without  a  na- 
tional cemetery  or  without  one  having 
available  grave  space.  In  1967.  Califor- 
nia may  join  this  list.  With  the  war-dead 
returning  from  Vietnam  in  increasing 
numbers,  the  pressure  for  burial  sites 
mounts  as  the  families  of  one  out  of 
four  of  these  deceased  servicemen  re- 
quest burial  in  a  national  cemetery. 

The  Department  of  Defense  now  ad- 
ministers 85  national  cemeteries.  All  of 
the  grave  sites  in  24  of  these  are  re- 
served or  occupied.  The  Department  of 
Interior  administers  13  national  ceme- 
teries. All  of  the  grave  sites  in  seven  of 
these  are  committed.  This  leaves  67 
cemeteries  having  space  open  to  new 
burials.  But  this  figure  in  itself  is  mis- 
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leading.  There  are  no  national  ceme- 
teries in  populous  New  England  or  near 
such  large  cities  as  Chicago.  Los  An- 
geles, Detroit  and  Dallas.  Thus  much 
of  the  available  land  is  not  where  it  can 
be  easily  used  or  visited. 

Though  the  U.S.  extends  to  its  hon- 
ored war  veterans  the  right  of  burial  in 
a  national  cemetery  as  a  final  expression 
of  respect,  that  right  is  often  actually 
denied  because  of  the  very  real  and  des- 
perate lack  of  grave  sites  in  the  proper 
areas.  The  American  Legion  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  an  adequate  and  per- 
manent National  Cemetery  System. 

Voluntary  Prayer:  Res.  134  of  the 
1966  National  Legion  Convention  re- 
iterates the  Legion's  position  on  volun- 
tary prayer  in  public  schools  and  in 
other  public  buildings.  It  fully  supports 
the  principles  contained  in  the  Dirksen 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  was  defeated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1966.  Though  49  Senators  voted 
for  the  amendment,  and  37  voted  against 
it,  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  is  neces- 
sary to  initiate  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Sen.  Dirksen  later  announced 
the  issue  would  again  be  brought  before 
the  Congress.  The  Legion's  position  is 
that  the  First  Amendment  was  intended 
to  protect  the  American  people  from  the 
establishment  of  a  state  or  national  re- 
ligion but  was  not  intended  to  rule  God 
out  of  any  phase  of  American  life. 

Veterans'  Preference:  The  American 
Legion,  in  Res.  295  of  the  1966  National 
Convention,  continues  to  support  the 
principle  of  veterans'  preference  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
of  1 944.  Proposed  bills  which  would  have 
eliminated  veterans'  preference  in  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  make  Civil 
Service  laws  inapplicable  died  with  the 
89th  Congress  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  The  American  Legion  and  other  vet- 
erans and  labor  groups. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget:  The  American 
Legion  continues  to  recognize  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  as  an  agency  that  has 
repeatedly  opposed  and  attempted  to 
block  needed  changes  and  improvements 
in  the  veterans  program.  Res.  325  of  the 
1966  National  Convention  urges  legisla- 
tion to  curtail  the  power  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  veterans  affairs. 

The  resolution  declares  that  the  Bu- 
reau: appears  to  be  dedicated  to  the  elim- 
ination of  the  veterans  program  as  well 
as  the  disintegration  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration: was  responsible  for  the 
1965  order  to  close  31  VA  facilities 
(which  order  was  later  modified  to  in- 
clude only  1 6);  attempted  to  compel  the 
VA  to  conduct  within  its  system  a  hos- 
pital  program   for  merchant  seamen, 


commercial  fishermen  and  other  non- 
veterans;  attempted  to  force  the  VA  to 
fund  and  operate  the  nursing  home 
program  authorized  by  PL88-450  at  the 
expense  of  the  regular  VA  hospital  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  Bureau  attempted  to 
subvert  the  will  and  intent  of  Congress 
by  withholding  from  the  VA  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  thereby  inter- 
fering with  the  proper  operation  of  the 
veterans  program. 

Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice: The  American  Legion  will  ask  that 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  be  extended  until  June  30, 
1971  in  its  present  form.  The  present 
law  will  expire  June  30,  1967  unless  ex- 
tended. A  National  Advisory  commis- 
sion on  Selective  Service  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  will  report  to  him 
early  in  1967  on  the  past,  present  and 
prospective  operation  of  selective  serv- 
ice and  other  systems  of  national  service. 

The  Legion  also  resolved  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Poverty 
Program  be  not  exempted  from  military 
service  because  of  the  fact  that  these 
programs  are  not  military  in  nature  and 
therefore  not  considered  equal  service 
to  the  nation.  These  views  are  contained 
in  Res.  127  and  288  of  the  1966  Na- 
tional Convention. 

Though  there  are  more  than  100  ad- 
ditional legislative  resolutions  of  The 
American  Legion  for  1967,  space  does 
not  provide  to  list  and  thoroughly  de- 
scribe the  background  of  each. 

However,  Legionnaires  everywhere 
can  always  make  their  feeling  known  to 
their  representatives  of  government.  All 
that  is  required  is  a  straightforward  let- 
ter outlining  your  particular  problem  or 
opinion.  The  lawmakers  of  the  nation 
will  be  better  able  to  draft  useful  legis- 
lation, especially  in  the  areas  of  pension 
and  compensation,  when  they  have  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  its  citizens. 

Teaching  About  Communism 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
Joint  committee  of  The  American  Le- 
gion and  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation shows  that  public  support  for 
the  factual  teaching  about  communism 
by  the  nation's  teachers  has  grown  in  the 
last  five  years. 

The  survey  was  conducted  among 
school  administrators,  college  and  high 
school  teachers,  state  department  of  ed- 
ucation officers,  and  American  Legion 
members  from  selected  lists  of  individ- 
uals who  were  thought  to  be  in  a  position 
to  make  judgments  in  this  respect. 

The  survey  is  a  follow-up  to  the  na- 
tionwide distribution  since  1962  of  more 
than  100,000  copies  of  the  manual, 
Guidelines  for  Teaching  About  Commu- 
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nism  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legion  and  the  NEA. 

To  the  question  of  whether  public 
opinion  has  definitely  improved  in  the 
past  five  years  on  the  factual  teaching 
about  communism,  83%  of  those  polled 
are  in  the  affirmative,  9.5%  think  it  is 
the  same,  2%  think  it  is  poorer,  and 
5V2%  did  not  respond  to  the  question. 

Of  the  respondents,  63.5%  think 
school  board  support  for  teachers  in  this 
area  has  improved  and  23%  think  it  is 
the  same.  Only  1.5%  consider  it  to  be 
poorer.  Similarly,  American  Legion  sup- 
port is  considered  improved  by  59%  of 
those  answering  while  25.5%  consider 
it  the  same.  None  believe  it  to  be  poorer. 
A  total  of  74.5%  say  availability  of  text- 
books has  improved,  and  83.5%  indicate 
th:.t  availability  of  supplementary  re- 
source material  has  improved. 

Of  the  people  answering  the  question- 
naire, 69.5%  think  pupil  understanding 
of  communism  is  better  than  it  was  five 
years  ago,  15.5%  think  it  is  the  same 
and  2%  think  it  is  poorer. 

Several  areas  of  continuing  need  were 
identified  by  individuals  answering  the 
questionnaire.  The  greatest  need  is 
thought  to  be  in  the  undergraduate 
preparation  of  teachers  and  72.5%  of 
those  answering  say  there  are  inade- 
quacies in  this  training. 


In-service  training  is  also  pinpointed 
with  61%  of  the  respondents  believing 
that  teachers  need  continued  in-service 
training  in  communist  economic  theory 
and  59%  believing  that  further  training 
is  needed  to  understand  the  goals  and 
methods  of  international  communism. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  studying  the 
report  and  will  use  the  findings  as  basis 
for  future  action  programs. 

Guidelines  for  Teaching  About  Com- 
munism in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools  is  available  from  Department 
G,  The  American  Legion,  P.  O.  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206.  Cost: 
1-5  copies,  50  cents  each;  6-25  copies, 
40  cents  each;  26-99  copies,  35  cents 
each,  and  100  or  more,  30  cents  each. 

Child  Welfare  Items 

In  an  address  to  the  Midwestern  Area 
Child  Welfare  Conference  of  American 
Legion  and  Auxiliary  child  welfare 
workers  in  Indianapolis  during  Novem- 
ber, National  Commander  John  E.  Davis 
noted  that  since  Vietnam  era  veterans 
are  now  eligible  for  Legion  membership, 
"Our  present  generation  of  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  also  must  be  considered  for 
whatever  assistance  we  can  render  to 
their  young  families,  many  of  whom  are 
in  need  of  help  that  we  are  equipped  to 
provide." 


Oratorical  Champion  Now  A  Film  Star 


Shown  above  are  two  photos  of  the  same  young  lady  taken  eight  years  apart. 
On  the  left,  she's  Julie  Sommars,  cute  teenager  and  1958  American  Legion 
High  School  Oratorical  Champion  of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota.  On 
the  right,  she's  Julie  Sommars,  beautiful  stage,  screen  and  television  actress, 
now  starring  in  Universal  City  Studio's  production  of  the  movie,  "The  Pad." 
Julie  won  a  $50  check,  a  $150  scholarship,  a  gold  medal  and  a  plaque  for 
her  oratorical  efforts  in  those  high  school  days.  She  also  won  her  regional 
oratorical  contest  but  lost  out  in  the  Sectional  C  Contest  to  Reed  M.  Stewart 
of  Brazil,  Ind.,  who  went  on  to  win  the  National  Oratorical  Championship 
at  Portales,  N.M.  Nowadays,  Julie's  orations  are  worth  quite  a  bit  more  as 
a  rising  film  star. 


While  the  principal  objective  of  the 
Legion's  National  Child  Welfare  pro- 
gram is  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the 
children  of  veterans,  he  said,  "the 
larger  objective  is  to  insure  the  proper 
care  of  all  American  children  and  any 
advancement  toward  the  broader  goal 
automatically  advances  us  toward  the 
prime  objective." 

Nationwide,  the  Legion  and  its 
Auxiliary  have  over  50.000  volunteer 
child  welfare  workers.  In  the  past  41 
years  more  than  $211  million  dollars 
have  been  expended  in  child  welfare  and 
related  activities  by  the  Legion  and  its 
affiliated  organizations,  with  a  record 
high  of  $9,126,757  being  spent  from 
June  1,  1965  to  May  31,  1966. 

"However."  noted  Cmdr  Davis,  "the 
go-it-alone  days  of  private  child  welfare 
organizations  are  over.  The  pure  mathe- 
matics of  population  growth,  coupled 
with  the  increased  costs  of  research,  care 
and  treatment  of  children's  diseases  and 
other  problems  of  childhood  make 
absolutely  necessary  a  unified  eft'ort  to 
deal  efl'ectively  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  young  people  today." 

Cmdr  Davis  urged  Legion  and  Auxili- 
ary child  welfare  workers  to  take  the 
lead  in  their  respective  communities  in 
co-ordinating  the  talents  and  efforts  of 
existing  private  community  organiza- 
tions, the  aims  and  objectives  of  which 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Legion,  to 
eliminate  costly  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  services. 

To  further  this  effort  the  Nat'l  Child 
Welfare  Commission  has  announced  the 
availability  of  Child  Welfare  Legislative 
Information  Kits.  With  at  least  47  of  the 
50  state  legislatures  meeting  this  month 
(January),  it  is  the  ideal  time  to  inform 
appropriate  state  officials  of  the  man- 
dated American  Legion  position  in 
these  five  child  welfare  areas: 

1.  To  improve  the  "abused  child" 
laws  of  the  49  states  now  having  legisla- 
tion and  to  obtain  such  laws  in  Hawaii 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  To  tighten  state  laws  on  dangerous 
drugs  and  dovetail  them  with  Federal 
laws. 

3.  To  require  eye  safety  devices  in 
shop  classes  and  science  laboratories  in 
our  schools. 

4.  To  require  PKU  (phenylketonuria) 
tests  for  all  new-born  babies  to  catch 
symptoms  of  preventable  mental  re- 
tardation, as  already  required  in  at  least 
32  states. 

5.  To  include  cystic  fibrosis  victims  in 
state  programs  for  crippled  children. 

The  kits  are  available  in  limited 
quantities  from  all  Legion  Department 
Hq's  or:  National  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mission, American  Legion,  P.  O.  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 
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DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  1966-67 


Here  are  the  58  Department  Commanders  of  The  American 
Legion  for  the  year  1966-67. 

Each  was  elected  by  his  Department  Convention  in  the 
late  spring  or  summer  of  1966. 


The  American  Legion  Departments  include  the  50  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Mexico,  Canada,  the  Philippines, 
Italy  and  France. 


A.  J.  Moilkr 
New  .Icist.v 


f«4 


David  L.  Morrow        C.  A.  Barron 
Mississippi  Missouri 


A.  D.  KcKi'iihergor       Jainc-s  Sikyla        Raymond  Sutton     Cyril  H.  Malonc 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Nevada  New  Hampshire 


r.  MacAluso 
New  Mexico 


J.  I*.  Henep:han 
New  ^  ork 


Kolierl  M.  Davis  F.  J.  Kosanda 
Ndi  th  (  iiKilinii  North  Dakota 


M.  J.  Chakeres       Jack  C.  Brown        K.  A.  Holland 
Ohio  Oklahoma  Oregon 


Paul  R.  Walker 
Panama,  C.  Z. 


J.  I.  Harshman 
Pennsylvania 


E.  T.  Berlins 
Philippines 


K.  Cuchi  Coll  N.  H.  Hopkins 

Puerto  Kico  Rhode  Island 


D.  I.  Ross,  Jr.  R.  K.  Grahenbauct  Jay  E.  Harvillc 
South  Carolina        South  Dakota  Tennessee 


Jack  W.  Flynt 
Texas 


Henry  R.  Krusc 
Washington 


R.  E.  Davies 
West  Virginia 


W.  H.  Emanuel     David  D.  Uchner 
Wisconsin  Wyoming 
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NEWS 


Veterans  Day 

Many  stimulating  Veterans  Day  pro- 
grams attracted  thoughtful  throngs 
around  the  nation.  The  national  cere- 
mony was  conducted  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  American  Veterans  of  WW2,  with 
its  national  commander,  A.  Leo  Ander- 
son, of  Washington,  D.  C,  participating 
in  the  traditional  wreath-laying  cere- 
mony at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 

Legion  Nat'l  Cmdr  John  E.  Davis 
spoke  at  ceremonies  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  which  were  directed  by  Raymond 
Weeks,  member  of  the  Legion's  Aero- 
nautics &  Space  Committee  of  the  Nat'l 
Security  Commission.  "We  must  still 
seek  the  means  to  deal  realistically  with- 
today's  basic  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,"  said  Cmdr  Davis,  "to  the  secur- 
ity of  nations  and  to  the  freedom  of  man. 
That  is  the  threat  of  Communism.  .  .  . 

"Today,  as  the  voice  of  those  whose 
voices  have  been  muted.  The  American 
Legion  feels  impelled  to  call  upon  197 
million  Americans  to  live  fearlessly  so 
that  the  freedom  which  their  forebears 
purchased  with  their  life's  blood  shall 
never  die. 

"This  must  be  the  spirit  of  Veterans 
Day,  1966:  to  live  fearlessly  for  today — 
to  plan  bravely  for  tomorrow — to  mar- 
shal the  moral  and  physical  resources 
of  the  nation  in  faith  that  tomorrow  will 
bring  a  better,  brighter  world. 

"The  American  Legion  believes  that 
our  best  hope  in  planning  for  tomorrow 
is  to  base  that  planning  on  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  We  have  yet  to  find  a  better 
teacher  than  experience,  and  the  sum 
total  of  our  experience  to  date  tells  us 
that  the  enemies  of  democracy  despise 
weakness,  exploit  inaction  and  appease- 
ment, and  respect  only  strength  and 
determination." 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  Post  49  staged 
a  parade  and  a  meeting  at  which  all 
Legionnaires  dressed  in  their  old  service 
uniforms.  In  the  photo  below,  in  the 


Post  49,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


dark  uniform,  is  a  WWl  nurse,  Post  49's 
third  Vice  Cmdr  Gertrude  MoUoy. 

In  Los  Angeles,  at  the  Memorial 
Sports  Arena,  members  of  Post  562 


Post  562,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


participated  with  L.  A.  County  Super- 
visor and  Post  562  chairman  of  Military 
and  Veterans  Affairs  Kenneth  Hahn, 
who  said  in  his  talk:  "We  re-dedicate  the 
Memorial  Sports  Arena  today  and  add  to 
the  bronze  plaque  at  the  fountain  the 
word  Vietnam.  .  .  ."  From  the  left  in  the 
photo  above  are:  Mrs.  Jack  Brill;  Post 
562  Cmdr  Jack  Brill;  Laura  J.  Matthews, 
adjutant;  Mr.  Hahn;  Maria  Olewicz,  of 
Women's  Ambulance  Defense  Corps; 
and  PC  John  D.  Kreislake. 

Post  36,  Salina,  Utah,  conducts  a  flag 
display  project  every  Veterans  Day  and 
Memorial  Day,  utilizing  flags  given  by 
the  government  to  families  of  veterans 
upon  their  passing  away. 

Miami  Beach  Post  85,  aided  by  Mayor 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  supervised  services  at 
the  City  Hall  Cenotaph.  In  the  photo 
below  are,  1  to  rt.:  Councilman  Joe 


Post  85,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


Malek,  ex-Mayor  Mel  Richards,  Jack 
Siegel,  Mayor  Elliott  Roosevelt  (hatless), 
and  Post  85  Cmdr  Chin  Shew  Get. 

InWashington,  D.  C,  Dep't  of  Labor 
Post  42,  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  held  its 
annual  service.  The  speaker  was  Lewis 
F.  Nicolini,  director  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Division  in  Indiana,  and 
president  of  the  Interstate  Conference  of 
Employment  Security  Agencies. 

Nearly  3,000  spectators  and  partici- 
pants in  the  Court  of  Liberty  in  Forest 
Lawn-Hollywood  Hills,  Los  Angeles, 
were  told  that  "it  is  blatantly  unforgiv- 
able, and  in  defiance  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  for  any  American  to  aid  and 
comfort  enemies  of  his  country  by  inter- 
preting his  personal  freedom  as  a  license 
to  subvert  the  freedom  of  others.  I  refer 
to  the  bearded  purveyors  of  disloyalty 
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who  dramatize  their  faithlessness  and 
their  denial  of  responsibility  by  flaunting 
laws  and  circumventing  the  natural 
obligations  of  their  citizenship."  The 
speaker  was  Los  Angeles  District  At- 
torney Evelle  J.  Younger. 

At  this  ceremony,  veterans  and  Con- 
suls General  of  seven  free  nations  carried 
lighted  torches  "in  sacred  relay"  to  the 
Court  of  Liberty.  The  British  torch, 
kindled  at  Westminster  Abbey,  was  pre- 
sented by  Britain's  Consul  General 
A.A.E.  Franklin  to  American  Legion 
Dep't  of  Calif.  Vice  Cmdr  Edward  M. 
Washington. 

Legion  Funds  Help  Students 

The  Lasan  School  for  Boys  in  Saigon, 
one  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  14  schools 
in  Vietnam,  operates  a  department  for 
blind  students,  in  which  18  boys  follow 
a  full  high  school  curriculum  under  the 
tutorship  of  five  Brothers  and  six  sighted 
boys.  The  blind  students  live  at  the 
school.  The  institution  is  housed  in  old 
French  colonial  administration  buildings 
— totally  inadequate  for  a  school  provid- 
ing free  education  not  only  for  the  blind 
boys  but  for  1,200  primary  age  pupils 
from  poor  Saigon  families. 

A  new  school  building  is  under  con- 
struction and  will  be  outfitted  in  part  by 
American  Legion  funds  under  Army 
supervision.  The  school  needs  Braille 
books  as  well  as  ordinary  supplies.  The 
Army  will  provide  these  along  with  food, 
medicine,  clothes,  etc. 

The  Army  Hq  Area  Command  House- 
hold Goods  Section  gathered  scrap  lum- 
ber used  in  the  shipment  of  supplies  to 
Vietnam  and  constructed  wardrobe 
lockers  for  the  blind  students'  rooms. 
With  Legion  funds,  the  Army  purchased 
typewriters  with  Vietnamese  language 
characters  for  the  students. 

Philippines  Legion  In  Action 

Post  4,  Olongapo,  Zambales,  gave  a 
total  of  PI 8,961  (four  pesos  equal  $1) 
to  various  causes,  including  the 
Olongapo  Hospital,  schools,  disaster 
relief,  blood  donor  program,  etc.  Dona- 
tions by  Post  8,  Pettit  Barracks,  Zam- 
boanga  City,  came  to  PI, 7 16,  including 
gifts  to  bereaved  members,  to  Operation 
Survival  (flood  control  project),  Ameri- 
can Legion  Vietnam  Relief  Fund,  etc. 
The  post  also  built  a  post  home.  Post  14, 
Pasuquin,  Ilocos  Norte,  gave  P2,580  to 
bereaved  members  and  P309  to  a  com- 
munity project.  Post  16,  San  Antonio, 
Zambales,  gave  cash,  reading  matter, 
and  building  materials  to  the  Barrio 
school. 

Post  17,  Iloilo  City,  made  cash  gifts 
to  the  Taal  Volcano  victims  fund,  the 
Legion  Vietnam  Fund,  and  to  the  fund 
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for  the  Iloilo  City  Fire  victims.  The 
latter  disaster,  biggest  destruction  in  the 
city's  history,  affected  13  blocks  and 
made  about  1,500  families  homeless. 
Post  25,  Manila,  is  working  on  Philip- 
pines' President  Marcos's  anti-crime  and 
anti-smuggling  campaigns.  Post  41,  La 
Trinidad-Benguet,  gave  P200  to  Boys 
Club  of  America. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

Two  thousand  persons,  many  of  them 
unable  to  hold  back  tears,  crowded  a 
hangar  at  Otis  AFB,  Mass.,  for  memorial 
services  honoring  19  airmen  who  died  in 
the  Veterans  Day  crash  of  their  radar 
picket  plane  while  on  a  routine  mission. 
The  aircraft's  commander,  Major  Robert 
A.  Baird,  was  chaplain  of  Post  230, 
Bourne,  and  was  slated  to  be  installed 
for  a  second  term.  One  hour  after  the 
plane  took  off,  the  clear  voice  of  Major 
Baird  came  through  the  radio  .  .  .  "All 
normal  ...  no  problems."  It  was  the  last 
word  received  from  the  huge  plane.  Mo- 
ments later,  aircraft  262  plunged  into 
the  Atlantic  and  exploded. 

■ 

When  a  Missourian  who  is  an  American 
soldier  in  a  remotely  located  Signal  unit 
in  Vietnam  wanted  his  state  flag,  Ameri- 
can Legion  officials  got  it  for  him.  In  the 
photo  below,  Thomas  E.  Wicks,  Sr., 
chairman  of  the  Americanism  commit- 


Legionnaire  Sgroi's  services  recognized 

of  Appreciation  for  Patriotic  Civilian 
Service  to  the  Dep't  of  the  Army.  Mak- 
ing the  presentation  was  Col.  Ralph  R. 
Ganns,  CO,  XI  U.S.  Army  Corps.  Sgroi 
has  served  as  bugler  for  about  200  mili- 
tary funerals  and  has  blown  Taps  in  over 
3,000  services.  A  disabled  WW2  vet,  he 
travels  anywhere  he  is  asked  to  play,  pays 
his  own  expenses,  and  accepts  no  pay. 
■ 

Many  Legionnaires  may  recall,  if  they 
were  of  childhood  age  around  1930,  giv- 
ing pennies  to  a  fund  to  build  a  70-foot 
statue  in  Meaux,  France,  the  counter- 
part of  our  own  Statue  of  Liberty.  It 
immortalized  the  heroic  French  stand  in 
WWI  against  the  enemy  outside  Paris. 
It  was  unveiled  on  Sept.  11,  1932.  The 
sculptor  was  Edmundo  J.  Quattrocchi, 
Sr.  Proprietor  of  a  sculpture  business  in 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y.,  and  father  of 
Edmund  J.,  Jr.,  a  Queens  County,  N.Y., 
Legionnaire,  the  senior  Quattrocchi  died 
recently  while  on  a  visit  to  France. 
■ 

The  American  Legion's  1966  Wyoming 
State  Championship  High  School  Rodeo, 
which  qualifies  a  Wyoming  contestant 
to  compete  in  the  Nat'l  H.S.  Rodeo 
finals,  attracted  141  competitors.  The 
total  has  grown  every  year  since  1959. 
when  the  Dep't  of  Wyoming  undertook 
its  sponsorship.  There  are  19  states  in 
the  Nat'l  H.S.  Rodeo  program.  The  first 
place  team  was  sponsored  by  Post  10, 
Wheatland.  Second  team  honors  went  to 
Post  8,  Douglas,  where  the  rodeo  was 
held. 

■ 

Three  times  a  year.  Post  496,  Mason 
City,  111.,  sets  up  a  "Court  of  Honor"  of 
flags,  in  which  a  full  size  interment  flag 
is  marked  with  each  deceased  vet's  name 


Legion  sends  Missouri  flag  to  Vietnam. 

tee  for  the  11th  and  12th  Districts,  Dep't 
of  Missouri,  and  Oather  Hodges,  11th 
District  Cmdr,  display  the  flag.  It  will 
be  flown  on  ^hilltop  in  Vietnam  by  SP4 
Teddy  J.  L.  WiUiams.  Co  B,  53rd  Sig  Bn. 
■ 

In   1943,   the   Meriden,  Conn.,  USO 

started  a  newsletter  and  information  ser- 
vice for  its  4,500  men  in  uniform  in 
WW2.  The  next  year,  Torrington,  Conn., 
followed  the  example.  Most  other  fol- 
lowers fell  by  the  wayside,  but  these  two 
towns  still  keep  the  news  going  to  their 
boys  in  uniform.  It  is  believed  these 
towns  are  unique  in  this  effort.  If  our 
readers  know  of  any  other  towns  en- 
gaged in  this  service,  the  following  would 
appreciate  knowing  of  it:  Arthur  L. 
Barber,  Executive  Secretary,  USO,  221 
Highland  Ave.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Legionnaire  Andrew  Sgroi,  of  Post  141, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  awarded  a  Certificate        post  496,  Mason  City, 
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and  period  of  service.  The  family  sup- 
plies the  flag  and  the  post  mounts  it, 
marks  it,  and  places  the  socket  in  the 
ground.  The  photo  at  bottom-  of  page 
shows  a  portion  of  the  154-flag  scene 
centered  on  a  Civil  War  monument  in 
the  center  of  Memorial  Park.  Sole  spon- 
sor. Post  496  has  put  over  $1,000  into 
the  still  growing  project. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

The  first  husband-and-wife  Vietnam  era 
veterans  to  become  American  Legion 
members,  reported  to  this  magazine,  are 
Patrick  and  Catherine  Ferguson,  of  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  signed  up  by  Post  52.  Post 
64,  Cashmere,  Wash.,  reported  signing 
up  a  double  amputee,  Sgt.  Lyge  Trotter, 
USMC,  who  lost  both  legs  above  the 
knee  after  he  stepped  on  a  land  mine  in 
Chu  Lai,  Vietnam.  Post  799,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  signed  identical  twins  Ronald  F. 
and  Donald  A.  Grzeskowiak.  Post  12, 
the  Utah  State  Univ.  post,  located  in 
Logan,  Utah,  signed  up  all  the  eligibles 
on  the  ROTC  staff  at  the  University. 

The  Post  96,  Saco,  Me.,  color  guard. 
State  of  Maine  champs,  have  on  their 


Four  wars  in  one  color  guard:  Post  96,  Me. 


roster  four  Legionnaires  representing  the 
four  wars.  In  the  Veterans  Day  parade 
photo  above  are.  in  foreground.  Post 
Cmdr  Raymond  Parisien  (WW2),  and  I. 
to  rt.:  Robert  Janelle  (WW2),  Ernest 
Gould  (WWI),  Roger  Ouellette  (Viet- 
nam), and  Raymond  Valley  (Korea). 
■ 

Post  179,  Plainview,  Minn.,  raised 
$5,010  toward  construction  of  a  swim- 
ming pool  for  the  community. 


salutes  deceased  vets  with  a  flag  "Court  of  Honor." 


NEWS 


Everybody  in  Post  21,  Chicago,  helps  send  gift  packages  to  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 


For  the  past  15  months,  Post  21,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  has  been  sending  gift  packages 
to  men  overseas  (all  to  definite,  personal 
addresses).  Newspaper  columnists  have 
been  most  helpful  in  publishing  requests 
by  the  post  for  readers  to  send  in  names 
and  addresses  of  overseas  servicemen. 
Many  grateful  letters  from  men  overseas 
have  been  received.  In  the  gift  packages 
are  items  most  in  demand  but  not  issued 
by  the  services — books,  current  maga- 
zines, wash  cloths,  pocket  knives, 
cigarette  lighters,  ballpoint  pens,  nail 
clippers,  sewing  kits,  wool  sox,  and  vari- 
ous sizes  of  nails! 

■ 

Former  jockey  Eddie  Arcaro  (with 
plaque  in  photo  below)  earned  the  Post 
1781,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  award  as  Man  of 
the  Year  for  his  role  in  thoroughbred 
racing.  In  piloting  all  the  great  horses 
of  his  time  (1931-61),  Arcaro  scored 
4,779  victories  including  five  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby,  six  Preakness,  six  Belmont, 
and  10  Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup.  Post 
1781  is  composed  of  vets  who  are  as- 
sociated with  New  York  thoroughbred 
tracks.  Others  in  the  photo  (1.  to  rt.): 
Post  1781  Cmdr  Leroy  Dubois,  PC  Jerry 
Cancelliere,  and  Edward  T.  Dickinson, 
president  of  the  New  York  Racing  As- 
sociation. (While  honoring  the  past.  Post 
1781  isn't  forgetting  the  present.  The 
post  has  adopted  the  1st  Platoon,  Co  A, 
1st  Bn,  2nd  Div  in  Vietnam,  and  has  sent 


a  tape  recorder  with  blank  tapes  and 
music  tapes,  as  well  as  fruit  cakes.) 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS ' 

Maurice  F.  Devine,  of  Manchester, 
N.H.,  a  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Legislative  Commission,  honored  by  the 
dedication  of  Devine  Hall,  a  residence 
for  women  at  the  Univ.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Devine,  an  attorney,  was 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Commission 
when  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  became  law 
in  1944. 

■ 

William  T.  Vaughn,  a  Dep't  of  Tennessee 
Past  Vice  Cmdr  (1965),  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  head  a  new  Post  Office  Dep't 
of  Veterans  Affairs  in  Washington,  D.C. 

'  ^  ■  '  ■ 
Stuart  M.  Hall,  of  Laurel,  Mont., 
selected  to  succeed  Chester  K.  Shore  as 
Dep't  Adjutant.  He  is  a  WW2  and  Korea 
vet  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  for  Traffic  Safety  for 
Montana. 


Eddie  Arcaro  back  in  the  Winners  Circle 


Men  and  women  entering  military  ser- 
vice from  Baldwin  (Nassau  Co.),  N.  Y.,  Garland  D.  Murphy,  Jr.,  M.D.,  of  El 

will  carry  an  introduction  to  American  Dorado,  Ark.,  the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  repre- 

Legion  posts  wherever  they  are  sta-  sentative  on  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Child 

tioned.  Post  246  gives  service  personnel  Welfare  Commission,  and  a  member  and 

a  wallet-size  card  reading:  "Baldwin  Post  director  of  the  Nat'l  Child  Welfare 

246   is  happy    to    introduce  Foundation.  He  was  a  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr 

 a  serviceman  from  our  in  1963-64.  The  apparent  cause  of  death 

community.    We  are  proud  to  count  was  a  punctured  lung,  received  in  a  one- 
him  among  our  prospective  members  car  auto  accident, 
and  any  courtesy  you  show  him  will  be  ■ 
appreciated  by  this  Post,  (signed)  Post  Ralph  Herbert  Stone,  of  Washington, 
Commander."  The  program  was  initiated  D.G.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of  Ohio  (1940- 
by  Post  Membership  Chmn  Charles  41)  and  Alternate  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
Jamison  and  recommended  to  other  New  mitteeman  in  1 942-44. 
York  posts  by  Dep't  Membership  Chmn  -  ■ 
George  A.  Murphy.  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  of  Claremont,  Calif., 
,  Past  Nat'l  Chaplain  (1927-28),  a  mem- 
Post  610,  Brook  Park,  Ohio,  gave  $  100  ber  of  the  Dep't  of  New  Jersey.  _ 
to  the  local  Police  Dep't's  fund  instituted  ■ 
to  provide  a  hearing  aid  for  a  child.  Paul  Robert  Caruthers,  of  Worthington, 
  Ohio,  a  delegate  to  the  Paris  Caucus. 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  p     ,^  ^  Connolly ,'sr.,  of  Washington, 

Month  Ending  October  31,  1966  ,  ,     ^  / '  ■    k  i     ■  r- 

D.C,  a  delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  Caucus 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  l-Oct.  31,  1966  $  842,202  „riH    „    p^^t    AUf>rnatp   Mat'l  Fvpriitivf 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958   :3,9i7;665  a  i'ast  Alternate  JNat  1  t,xecutive 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)                   142,623  Committeeman  (1934-36). 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1966    12,182 

New  Applications  rejected                         1,952  OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 

program  of  Tlie  American  Legion,  adopted  by  Reunion  will  be  held  m  month  mdicated.  For 

the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is  particulars,   write   person   whose   address  is 

reducing  term  insurance,  issued  on  application.  given.                            ^        ,           ,  „ 

subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and  em-  ^  Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 

ployment  statement  to  paid  up  members  of  The  form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 

American  Legion.  Death  benefits  range  from  f °^'"u^'"f"^^" 

$11,500  (full  unit  up  through  age- 29)  in  reduc-  720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 

ing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of  insurance  should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 

at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birthday  occurs.  scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 

For  calendar  year  1987  the  15%  "across  the  to  get  form.  ^    .    .      ^         ^  ^ 

board"  increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all  Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 

participants  in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Avail-  requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

able  in  half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $12  adhav 

or  $24  a  year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  ARMY 

during  the  first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for  Arm'd  Div— (Aug.)  Robert  E.  Bard,  Seng 

insurance  approved  after  January  1.  Under-  co.,  1450  N.  Dayton  St..  Chicago,  111.  60622 

written  by  two  commercial  life  insurance  com-  i^t  Cav  Div— (Aug.)  Nate  Parks,  2341  S.  Halm 

panies,  American  Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  ;^yg          Angeles  Calif  90034 

managed  by  trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  2nd  Div— (July)  W.'l.  Holland,  801  Fifth  Ave. 

Missouri.    No  other  insurance  may  use  the  Amory  Miss 

full  words  "American  Legion."   Administered  4th  "Cav— (Aug.)    Mike    Loberg,  Annandale, 

by  The  American  Legion  Insurance  Depart-  Minn  'i';'^02 

ment,  P.  O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to  t r'^^*;,.,.^^         r,^^^  An\ 

which  write  for  more  details.  {Continued  On  page  40) 
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NEWS 


4th  Div— (July)  Joseph  Sumnia,  129  Bay  11th 

St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11228 
5th  Arm'd  Div — (Aug.)  Mrs.  Claire  E.  Watrous, 

8549  Lowell  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63147 
12th  Arm'd  Div — (Aug.)  Harold  J.  Hendricks, 

Box  13,  Skokie,  111.  60076 
16th  Corps— (Mar.)  Robert  Welsh,  323  Marshall 

St.,  McMechen,  W.  Va.  26040 
19th  Coast  Art'y — (June)  Vemer  B.  Sorensen, 

510  N.  3rd  St.,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa  50428 
21st  Evac  Hosp  (WW2)— ( Aug.)  Franklin  Spoon, 

221  N.  Meridian  St.,  Pittsboro,  Ind, 
29th  QM  Truck  Reg't  (WW2)— ( June)  Robert  P. 

Higley,  5915  Fairlane  Dr.,  Austin,  Tex.  78731 
37th  Div  Art'y;  Hq,  Hq  Bat,  Band,  Medics 

(WW2)— (Aug.)  Marty  Tiefert,  43  W.  Bruce 

Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45405 
38th  Reg't,  Co  A  (ETO)— (Aug.)   Charles  R. 

Reber,  236  N.  Franklin  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

17602 

84th  Div— (Aug.)  Fred  Leigh,  1583  Church  St., 

Ventura,  Calif.  93001 
88th  Div— (Aug.)  Sidney  Heyman,  2900  9th  St., 

N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20017 
93rd  AAA  Gun  Bn,  Bat  F,  &  751st  AAA  Gun 

Bn,    Bat   A    (1941-1945)— (July)    James  R. 

Scheer,  12025  Perry  Ave.,  Chicago  28,  111. 
94th  Div— (Aug.)  Roger  H.  Keith,  170  Hillberg 

Ave.,  Brockton,  Mass.  02401 
103rd  Div,  MP  Platoon— (June)  John  Mueller, 

8522  School  St.,  Morton  Grove,  111. 
103rd  Gen  Hosp— (Aug.)  Mrs.  John  Pace,  2759 

E.  Cresthill  Ave.,  Littleton,  Colo.  80120 
107th  Eng  &  Affiliated  Orgs.— (Aug.)  Edward 

Vickstrom,  2012  Washington,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
119th  Inf,  Co  B— (June)   John  P.  Schroedel, 

Box  312,  Sherbum,  Minn.  56171 
120th  Ord— (Aug.)  Robert  Parker,  8575  King 

Graves  Rd.,  Warren,  Ohio  44484 
121st  Inf,  Co  M  (WW2)— (May)  James  L.Poston, 

Jr.,  Rt.  5,  Cochran,  Ga. 
130th  Inf,  Cos  A  &  D— (May)  Glen  Woods,  612 

Pixley,  Danville,  111. 
142nd  Field  Art'y,  Bat  E— (June)   Grover  C. 

Jones,  116  S.E.  24th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
148th  Inf,  Co  A— (July)  Harley  S.  Algeo,  310  S. 

Williams  St.,  Bryan,  Ohio  43506 
207th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Aug.)  Jack  Armour,  106 

S.  Grand,  Crescent,  Okla.  73028 
273rd  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  D.  E.  Hig- 

gins,  461  S.  Glendale,  Wichita,  Kans. 
276th  Port  Co— (July)  J.  Perovich,  967  Lansing 

St.,  Aurora,  Colo.  80010 
335th  Eng  Reg't,  Co  A— (July)  Marion  E.  Brown, 

4527  Moonglow  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63128 
361st   Inf   Reg't    (WW2)— (July)    Richard  C. 

Oshlo,  2228  Ave.  B,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
472nd    Field    Art'y    Para    Glider    Bn— (July) 

Arthur  Schwartz,  976  Ridge  Rd.,  Ambridge, 

Pa.  15003 

503rd  Mp  Bn,  Co  C  (WW2)— (Aug.)  LeRoy 
Martin,  665  Main  St.,  West  Haven  16,  Conn. 

513th  Para  Inf  Reg't,  Co  G— (Aug.)  William  F. 
Whipps,  Waterloo  Rd..  R.F.D.  1,  Ellicott  City, 
Md.  21043 

554th  AA  Bn— (Aug.)  Thomas  V.  Raynak.  1218 

Standard  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 
601st  Ord  Bn  (WW2)— (Mar.)  Peter  Richard, 

5734  W.  Rita  Dr.,  West  Allis,  Wis.  53219 
607th  Ord  Bn— (Aug.)  Robert  Barkley,  Rt.  3, 

Charlevoix,  Mich.  49720 
671st  Eng  Topo  Co— (Aug.)  Wm.  E.  Korn,  Rt.  1, 

Anna.  Ohio  45302 
676th  Medical  Collecting  Co — (Aug.)  Charles 

A.  Place,  Manunkachunk  Rd.,  Belvidere,  N.J. 
702nd  Tank  Bn— (Aug.)  Bob  Brookhouser,  941 

W.  10th  St.,  Erie,  Pa.  16502 
724th  Ord  Lt  Maint  Co— (Aug.)  Marvin  Ell- 
wood.  2710 — 16th  Ave.,  Marion,  Iowa. 
738th  MP  Bn,  Co  D— (June)   Cletus  Aschen- 

brenner,  1702  Harold  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
792nd  AAA  AW  Bn,  Bat  C— (Apr.)  Bertram 

Hoctor,  6  Barrett  Ave.,  Newton,  N.J.  07860 
813th  Eng— (Aug.)  Charles  E.  Nettleton,  Rt.  1, 

Ashland,  Wis. 
851st  Eng  Aviation  Bn,  Co  A— (Aug.)  Glenn  A. 

Miller,  481  S.  Chillicothe  St.,  Plain  City,  Ohio 
896th  AAA  AW  Bn— (May)  J.  P.  Boland,  15 

Reynolds  PI.,  Newark,  N.J.  07106 
993rd  Treadway  Bridge  Co— (Aug.)  Robert  L. 

Stillwagon,  Box  67,  Chapman,  Kans. 
1125th    MP   Co    (Aviation)— (June)    Cecil  C. 

Shillingburg,  667  Washington  Ave.,  Barber- 
ton,  Ohio  44203 
1906th  Eng  Aviation  Bn,  H  &  S  Co— (July) 

Edwin  Wagner,  Marks,  Miss. 
Americal  Div — (June)  Daniel  G.  Merlin,  P.O. 

Box  1381,  Boston,  Mass.  02104 
Base  Hosp  26  (WWl)— (Aug.)  Robert  B.  Gile, 

Sr.,  3540  James  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Los  Angeles  First  500 — (Apr.)  W.  Avery  Miller, 

22115  Costanso  St.,  Woodland  Hills.  Calif. 
Topo  Eng  &  30th,  649th,  660th,  2772nd  Bns  & 

1621-22nd  EMMD  (WW2)— (Aug.)  James  R. 

Heyer,  Box  308,  Sumner.  Iowa 

NAVY 

21st  Seabees— (Aug.)  Jake  Stiles,  111  S.  Ben- 

ner  St.,  Tyler,  Tex.  75701 
97th   Marine   Co    (WWl)— (June)    Donald  J. 

Mills,  642  Forest  Ave.,  Evanston.  111.  60202 


Destroyer  Sqdn  48  (USS  Kidd,  Chauncey,  Black 
Bullard,  Erben,  Abbott,  Walker,  Hale,  Stem- 
bel)— (Aug.)  Harrold  F.  Monning,  310  E.  8th 
St.,  Kewanee,  111.  61443 

Patrol  Aircraft  Serv  1-8,  Fleet  Air  Wing  6 — 
(Aug.)  John  Rueckert,  23271  Schoolcraft  St., 
Canoga  Park,  Calif. 

Submarine  Vets  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Ernst  T.  Ros- 
ing, 1409  S.  East  Ave.,  Berwyn,  111.  60402 

USS  Alabama— (Aug.)  Admiral  William  V. 
Davis,  c/o  USS  Alabama,  Mobile,  Ala. 

USS  Callaway  (APA-35)— ( Aug.)  Wallace  E. 
Shipp,  5319  Manning  PI.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016 

USS  Gustafson   (DE  182)— (Aug.)   Donald  M. 

Gladson,  3028  Cameron  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
USS  New  Mexico,  Marine  Detach  (WWl)— 

(June)  Elmer  G.  Foss,  Wihnot,  S.  Dak.  57279 
USS  Philadelphia  (CL  41)— (Aug.)   Frank  J. 

Amoroson,  93  Dunbar  St.,  Somerset,  N.J. 

AIR 

13th  Air  Depot  Gp— (July)  Carl  A.  Herbig,  521 

Western  Union  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303 
284th  Aerial  Sqdn  (WWl)— (July)  Leo  T.  Neu, 

1115  Homsby,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63147 
302nd  Airdrome  Sqdn — (July)  Victor  F.  Brown, 

1320  Washington  Ave.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
354th  Serv  Sqdn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Werner  Bet- 

terman,    4506   Woodbine   La.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.  55429 
384th  Bomb  Gp — (Apr.)  Charles  H.  Roche,  Box 

1942,  Fort  Washington,  Pa.  19034 
388th  Bomb  Gp— (July)  Edward  J.  Huntzinger, 

863  Maple  St.,  Perrysburg,  Ohio  43551 
447th  Sub  Depot,  Sta  110  (Polebrook,  England, 

WW2)— (July)    Fred   Larsen,   P.O.   Box  I, 

Yalaha,  Fla.  32797 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bataan-Corregidor  Death  March  Survivors — 

(Aug.)  Wayne  Carringer,  Fontana  Village  Re- 
sort, Fontana  Dam,  N.C.  28733 


NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Sandy  Springs  Post  261,  Sandy 
Springs,  Ga.;  John  Carlow  Harris  Post 
222,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Santa  Fe  Post 
576,  Alta  Loma,  Tex.;  and  Peninsula 
Post  281,  Hampton,  Va. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

James  S.  Menzies  and  W.  C.  Schouten  (both 

1966)  ,  Post  247,  Arcadia,  Calif. 

George  L.  Mason  and  Harry  E.  Stewart  (both 

1967)  ,  Post  256,  Victorville,  Calif. 

John  C.  Greathouse  (1966).  Post  328,  Norco, 
Calif. 

James  F.  McConaty  and  Will  F.  Nicholson 
and  Harold  S.  Oakes  and  L.  Verne  Olson  and 
Elmer  S.  Parson  (all  1961),  Post  1,  Denver,  Colo. 

Harry  Jensen  (1966).  Post  37,  St.  Augustine, 
Fla. 

Laverne  Cole  (1963)  and  Walter  E.  Brooke 
(1966),  Post  124.  Miami.  Fla. 

Roy  G.  Sanner  (1967).  Post  242.  Orlando.  Fla. 

Robert  T.  Hamilton  (1965)  and  William  C. 
O'Brien  (1966).  Post  398.  Hazel  Crest.  111. 

Fred  L.  Nickels  (1965)  and  DeLom  Hall 
(1966).  Post  854.  Evergreen  Park.  111. 

Rev.  Anthony  M.  Svedas  (1958)  and  Adam  A. 
Anderson  and  Jack  L.  Jatis  (both  1961)  and 
Joseph  Ramanauskas  (1964)  and  Joseph  Stanai- 
tis  (1966).  Post  986.  Chicago.  111. 

Leroy  Cormier  and  Jack  Cormier  and  I.  B. 
Courrege  and  G.  J.  Coiurege  and  Joe  Courville 
(all  1965).  Post  208.  Vinton.  La. 

Paul  C.  Mayer  (1966).  Post  175.  Severna 
Park.  Md. 

Steven  P.  Slack  and  John  J.  Welch  (both 
1966).  Post  74.  Framingham.  Mass. 

Lyie  D.  Billsby  (1965),  Post  106,  Grayling, 
Mich. 

Herbert  L.  Rowe,  Sr.  (1945),  Post  92.  Chat- 
ham, N.J. 

Charles  Poetz  (1966),  Post  85,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Cornelius  J.  Quinn  (1966),  Post  347,  Larch- 
mont.  N.Y. 


Donato  Grimaldi  and  Max  Heyman  and 
William  Ludwig  and  Ludwig  F.  Muelbe  and 
Dominick  Neglia  (all  1966),  Post  391,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Harvey  Fitch  (1966),  Post  434,  Brocton,  N.Y. 
Gabriel  Etkin  (1966),  Post  972,  Long  Beach, 
N.Y. 

James  H.  Surridge  (1966),  Post  1495,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

Raymond  C.  Barton  (1964),  Post  1758,  Hope- 
well Junction,  N.Y. 

Andrew  Aaland  and  Albert  Dickson  and 
Gilbert  Erlanson  and  Olaf  Fedje  (all  1964), 
Post  240,  Hoople,  N.  Dak. 

Lawrence  De  Santis  and  John  Ensell  and 
James  Rinaldi  (all  1966),  Post  33,  Steubenville, 
Ohio. 

Ralph  C.  Vaux  (1966),  Post  112,  Madison, 
Ohio. 

Herbert  C.  Fischer  (1965),  Post  131,  Leetonia, 
Ohio. 

Harry  D.  Arnold  and  Dewey  Lovejoy  and 
Morris  Sweat  and  Curtis  Williams  (all  1966), 
Post  193,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Kenneth  Hawke  and  Lester  J.  Hawkins  and 
Louis  Heinrichs  and  Edwin  Norene  (all  1961), 
Post  35,  Portland,  Ore. 

Mark  J.  Murphy  and  Dr.  Eugene  V.  Mc- 
Cawley  and  Seward  R.  Wall  (all  1967),  Post  86, 
Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Russell  Hughes  and  James  M.  Koppenhaver 
and  Melvin  McElwain  and  John  J.  Palmer  and 
Herman  Smeltz  (all  1966),  Post  346,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Marshall  Brown  and  Harry  Cohen  and  Arthur 
Cramer  and  David  Dentith  (all  1966),  Post  378, 
Bangor,  Pa. 

Benjamin  C.  Crampton  (1966),  Post  424,  Bell- 
wood,  Pa. 

Frank  J.  Musiiek  and  John  Usenicnik  and 
Joseph  B.  Valko,  Sr.  and  Guy  W.  Wright  (all 
1966),  Post  573,  Dunlo,  Pa. 

Clarence  H.  Arnold  (1964)  and  Rev.  Adam 
Bohner  (1966),  Post  927,  Gilbert,  Pa. 

James  S.  Burnette  (1966),  Post  2,  KnoxviUe, 
Tenn. 

Jim  M.  Wright  (1966)  and  Walter  G.  Koehler 
(1967).  Post  431,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Anderson  M.  Renick  (1964)  and  Arthur  C. 
Walker  (1965)  and  S.  Fritz  Block  (1966),  Post 
3,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Carroll  Rex  Beahm  (1966),  Post  139,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Rezin  E.  ChrisUp  (1967),  Post  44,  Philippi, 
W.  Va. 

Thomas  Ruosch  (1966),  Post  377,  Elcho,  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
OCTOBER  31,  1966 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  S  1,894,337.41 

Receivable    380,746.57 

Inventories    367,748.18 

Invested   Funds    2,643,856.04 

Trust  Funds  : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    287,986.45 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   .3.838.003.44  4.125,989.89 

Real  Estate    820,324.23 

Furniture  &  Fixtures,  Less  Depreciation  200,222.53 

Deferred  Charges    101,488.94 

$10,534,713.79 

LIABILITIES.  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
&  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  722,300.02 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use   28.945.34 

Deferred  Income    2,252,799.96 

Trust  Funds ; 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    287,986.45 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   ■.3.838.003.44  4,125,989.89 

Net  V^  orth  : 

Reserve  Fund    75.119.11 

Restricted   Fund    821.325.68 

Real    Estate    820.324.23 

Reser^•e  for  Rehabilitation  484.245.84 
Reserve  for  Child  Welfare  110.346.71 

Resene  for  Convention   60,000.00 

Reserve  for  Mail  List 

Conversion    289,034.84 

2.660.396.41 

Unrestricted  Capital   744,282.17  3,404,678.58 

810,534,713.79 
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You  can  get  $11,500  of  life  insurance 
for  7$  a  day.  All  you  have  to  be  is 
under  30.  And  a  Legionnaire. 


You  get  that  $11,500  of  coverage  through  your  im- 
proved Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan. 

"Improved/'  because  effective  this  year,  the  basic 
full  unit  of  insurance  for  Legionnaires  under  30  is 
$10,000.  And  the  extra  15%  we're  adding  for  this  year 
to  all  benefits  at  all  ages  increases  your  total  coverage 
to  $11,500.  (The  benefits  are  different  in  Ohio.) 

And  once  insured  under  the  Plan,  you  can  keep 
your  coverage  all  the  way  to  age  75.  (Provided  you 
enroll  before  reaching  70.) 

And  the  cost?  Still  only  $2  a  month — about  7C  a  day. 

To  apply,  just  mail  the  application  with  your  check 
for  $22.  That  buys  you  coverage  for  the  rest  of  1967. 
Normally  no  medical  examination  is  required.  But  if 
your  application  is  not  accepted,  your  $22  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 


American  Legion  life  insurance.  Designed  by 
Legionnaires  for  Legionnaires. 

Amount  of  insurance,  determined  by  age* 


Total 

Basic 

Coverage 

Age 

Full  Unit 

During  1967 

Under  30 

$10,000 

$11,500.00 

30-34 

8,000 

9,200.00 

35-44 

4,500 

5,175.00 

45-54 

2,200 

2,530.00 

55-59 

1,200 

1,380.00 

60-64 

800 

920.00 

65-69 

500 

575.00 

70-74 

330 

379.50 

*After  you  si{ 

in  up,  your  coverage  grad 

ually  reduces. 

OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey, or  Puerto  Rico, 
do  not  use  this  form. 
Instead,  write  to  The 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas.  If  your  applica- 
tion is  not  accepted, 
your  premium  will  be 
refunded. 

MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.  0.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 


APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS — -CHECK   MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  APPLICATION 

Full  Name  Birth  Date  


Last 


First 


Middle 


Mo. 


Permanent  Residence . 
Name  of  Beneficiary  _ 


Day 


Year 


Street  No. 


City 


State 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

 Year  Post  No.  


.Relationship. 
 State 


Membership  Card  No.  

!  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

1.  Present  occupation?  .  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason_  

2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 

stay  and  cause  

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 

or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  


I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shalj  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated. 


-,19. 


Signature  of  Applicant. 
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DON'T  PAY  ri;h% 
J^REATSHOES 


GET  THEM  WITHOUT  COST 

AS  A  REWARD -PLUS  THE 
CHANCE  TO  "BE  BOSS"  OF 
YOUR  OWN  $10,000  A 
YEAR  SHOE  BUSINESS! 

Brand  new  plan !  You 
can  earn  marvelous  new 
shoes  instead  of  paying 
for  them  .  .  .  and  develop  an  extra  income  for  life! 
Sell  friends  new  Work,  Dress,  Casual  Shoes  and 
Boots  in  spare  time.  Revolutionary  new  leather 
soles  guarantee  twice  the  wear  !  Also  earn  Advance 
Commissions  up  to  $10.00  a  pair,  plus  big  Bonus. 
No  experience.  Sam.ples  supplied.  Write  for  new 
Selling  Outfit^without  obligation,  CHARLES 
CHESTER  SHOE  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  56, 
Brockton,  Mass.   
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these  lovely  asters  and 
will  include  Big  Seed, 
Plant  &  Nursery  Catalog. 
SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS  61101 


1  Transistor 
['0')  Radio  with 
I  Battery 


HOME-IMPORT 

BUSINESS-MofceBigPro/ifs 


«■?  15  I^ew  Drop  Ship  Plan  offers  you 

r<i-jji  first  day  profits!  Deal  direct 


with  overseas  sources  at  prices 
shown.  Dazzling  bargains  with 
'^Derringer'  no  investment.  Full  or  spare  time. 
Pistol  J5.74  Write  for  FREE  BOOK  today  to  . . . 
MELLINGER,  1554  S.Sepulveda,  Dept.  A301,  LosAngeles25 


BASEMENT  TOILET 


FLUSHES  UP 


TO 


H  OVERHEAD 


SEWER  OR  SEPTIC  TANK. 

NO  DIGGING  UP  FLOOIJS.  Write 
McPHERSON,  INC.  Box15133  TAMPA,  FLA. 


DIVISION  NUMBER,  INSICNrA,^ 
CAMPAIGNS 


CHOICE  OF  4 
GEM  STONES 


only  $34 


NOW !  Army  and  Marine  Corps  Viet  Nam  Rings  ! 

A  PRESTIGE  RING.  Finely  etched  detail  in  10-K 
gold.  Over  150  designs.  Choose  your  insignia  from 
America's  largest  selection  of  military  rings:  Army, 
Navy,  Marine,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard  (WW  I,  WW  II, 
Korea,  Viet  Nam).  Money-back  guarantee. 
FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
Clip  and  send  this  ad  with  name  and  address  to 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
P.O.  Box  Y-25,  Apache  Junction.  Ariz. 


Fourth  Ave.,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Street 
dropped   10  feet  in   1964  earthquake. 

ALASKA' S 

GREAT 
DISASTER 


EARTHQUAKE!,  by  Eloise  Engle.  the 

JOHN  DAY  CO.,  NE^V  YORK,  N.  Y.,  $4.95. 

Its  force  was  2,000  times  that  of  the  biggest 
nianmade  nuclear  explosion.  Its  duration- 
just  five  minutes.  But  the  March  27,  1964, 
Alaska  earthquake  that  shifted  a  land  mass 
totaling  some  34,000  square  miles,  left  4,500 
persons  homeless,  and  caused  damage  esti- 
mated at  over  $750  million  has  become  his- 
tory and  part  of  the  legend  of  our  49th  state. 

This  earthquake  is  the  largest  single  nat- 
ural catastrophe  that  has  befallen  one  of 
the  50  United  States  to  date,  and  Miss  Englc's 
book  gives  us  a  readable  record  of  its  effect 
on  individual  citizens,  on  the  state  of  Alaska 
and  on  the  United  States  generally. 

Starting  with  a  brief  review  of  the  nature 
of  earthquakes,  and  of  other  historically 
famous  quakes  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  author  leads  us  into  that  quiet,  com- 
paratively _mild  Good  Friday  evening  just 


minutes  before  the  earth  erupted  at  5:36 
p.m.,  Alaska  time. 

The  four  principal  places  involved  in  the 
quake  were  Anchorage,  Valdez,  Kodiak  and 
Seward,  though  many  of  Alaska's  smaller 
towns  and  settlements,  such  as  Cordova  and 
Portage,  also  suffered  the  quake's  fury. 
Juneau,  the  state  capital,  and  Fairbanks,  the 
largest  city  in  Central  Alaska,  felt  only  light 
tremors  and  this  fact  in  part  helped  expedite 
the  amazing  rescue  and  recovery  operations 
that  immediately  got  under  way. 

In  all,  just  115  lives  were  lost  officially, 
though  loss  of  life  may  have  been  higher, 
since,  on  the  island  of  Kodiak,  many  fish- 
ermen and  seasonal  workers  were  "un- 
registered," escaping  from  the  law,  life,  debts 
or  alimony. 

Help  came  first  via  the  military.  The 
40,000  servicemen  and  civil  service  em- 
ployees stationed  in  Alaska  were  under  the 
single  command  of  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  J. 
Reeves.  Working  in  conjunction  with 
Alaska's  Governor  Egan,  the  command 
swung  into  immediate  action  with  every 
form  of  aid  and  every  available  hand  it 
could  muster. 

But  help  came  right  away  too  from  the 
federal  government  and  from  individual 
citizens  and  private  organizations— among 
these  The  American  Legion.  The  Legion's 
assistance  is  duly  noted  in  these  pages,  along 
with  the  aid  given  by  most  of  our  country's 
major  service  and  social  organizations.  Help 
was  extended  also  by  ham  radio  operators, 
who  played  a  vital  part  in  keeping  commu- 
nications open  to  places  otherwise  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  outside  contact.  The 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  sent  in  ships,  which 
in  some  places  meant  power  to  generate 
electricity,  the  only  power  source  available 
to  these  cities  left  without  water,  heat,  lights 
or  any  other  form  of  electric  power. 

With  all  this  assistance,  Alaskans  have 
been  able  to  get  back  on  their  feet  and  re- 
store order  to  their  lives,  but  even  today  new 
temblors  are  occasionally  felt  and  Alaskans 
live  with  the  knowledge  that  their  state  is 
still  very  much  a  land  of  earthquakes. 


Red  Foxes  in  the  Chicken  Coop,  by  Su- 
zanne Labin.  crestwood  books,  Arling- 
ton, VA.,  ,'>3.2.5. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  West's  efforts  to  stop 
the  spread  of  Soviet  Communism  through- 
out the  Third  World  (the  underdeveloped 
nations)  ,  the  author  criticizes  our  foreign 
aid  programs,  propaganda  methods  and 
understanding  of  the  peoples  we  are  at- 
tempting to  save  from  the  Red  menace. 

She  cites  the  Soviet's  political  success 
throughout  most  of  the  Third  ^Vorld,  suc- 
cess achieved  at  a  comparatively  low  finan- 
cial cost— while  our  own  colossal  failures 
have  been  reaped  only  after  the  outlay  of 
fortunes  in  money,  food,  aid  and  materials. 
Emphasizing  the  Communists'  abiHty  to 
make  every  penny  spent  count,  the  writer 
says  that  while  American  aid  augments  the 
food  supplies  of  starving  nations,  the  Soviets 
will  use  their  money  to  construct  attention 
drawing  projects  sucli  as  stadiums,  movie 
studios  and  radio-TX'  transmitters.  Also,  the 


Soviets  cleverly  distort  the  meaning  of 
Western  aid  by  declaring  that  'Western  as- 
sistance is  merely  booty  stolen  from  the 
Third  World  when  it  was  under  colonial 
domination;  and  state  that  AVestern  aid  is 
given  for  political  reasons,  while  Commu- 
nist aid  is  given  without  conditions. 

Mme.  Labin,  a  fierce  enemy  of  interna- 
tional Communism,  believes  that  many  of 
the  intelligentsia  of  tlie  free  world  are  com- 
plaisant about  Communism,  while  positive 
action  against  its  spread  is  coming  more  and 
more  from  the  people.  Much  of  what  she  says 
has  been  stated  before,  but  Mme.  Labin 
writes  clearly  and  convincingly  about  stop- 
ping the  sjjread  of  Communism,  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  the  free  world  today, 
and  she  cites  mistakes  and  misconceptions 
that  need  to  be  corrected  if  our  struggle  for 
men's  minds  is  to  succeed.  c.su 

Books  can  be  purchased  through  local  book- 
stores or  by  writing  directly  to  book  pub- 
lishers. Editors 
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WHAT  TIGHT  MONEY  MEANS  TO  YOU 

 (Continued  from  page  22)  


among  economists  as  well  as  numerous 
outspoken  critics — was  that  high  interest 
rates  would  discourage  both  business 
and  individuals  like  you  from  borrowing 
to  buy  new  goods,  such  as  a  new  lathe 
in  the  case  of  business  or  a  new  car  or 
color  television  set  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  consumer.  If  demand  for 
these  and  other  products  slowed  down, 
there  would  be  less  upward  pressure  on 
their  prices,  the  Federal  Reserve  figured. 

But  prices  have  gone  up  anyway,  and 
critics  of  the  Federal  Reserve  (which 
acts  independently  of  the  Administra- 
tion) claim  that,  in  both  theory  and 
practice,  raising  interest  can  itself  lead 
to  inflation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  should  be  right 
in  theory  if  the  end  result  of  higher  inter- 
est is  a  brake  on  spending  and  prices, 
even  if  the  cost  of  using  money  does  rise. 

It  could  be  right  in  practice  if  infla- 
tion does  grind  to  a  halt,  and  if  our  econ- 
omic machine  can  then  be  taken  out  of 
reverse  before  the  "cooling  off"  becomes 
recession  or  depression. 

Because  prices  have  continued  to  go 
up,  the  critics  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
claim  to  have  won  the  first  round  of  the 
argument.  High  interest  rates  so  far  have 
actually  helped  cause  the  recent  new  in- 


flation, they  say.  They  suggest  that  busi- 
ness has  been  raising  prices  for  its  prod- 
ucts in  an  effort  to  offset  higher  borrow- 
ing costs,  and  that  labor  has  been  de- 
manding wage  increases  to  make  up  for 
the  cost  of  tight  money  as  reflected  in 
goods  that  working  families  buy. 

The  big  question  now  is,  where  do  we 
go  from  here? 

SOME  VOICES  now  demand  full  war- 
time controls.  If  bankers  can  raise 
interest  rates,  business  can  raise  prices 
and  labor  can  raise  wages  while  we  are 
in  a  full-fledged  war  effort  in  Vietnam, 
the  cost  of  the  war  will  be  jacked  up  to 
astronomical  figures  and  we'll  all  end 
up  in  an  economic  mess,  they  say.  So  it's 
time  to  quit  fooling  around  and  clamp 
on  the  kind  of  wage-price-rent  controls 
that  we  found  necessary  in  WWl  and 
WW2.  Self-interest  groups  must  be  made 
to  share  the  sacrifices  of  the  fighting  men 
under  an  enforced  system  that's  fair  to 
all,  the  argument  goes.  And  then  hike 
taxes  to  help  pay-as-we-go  in  Vietnam. 

Some  bankers  contend,  however,  that 
controls  aren't  really  needed.  They  in- 


YOUR  ZIP  CODE  WHEN 
ANSWERING  ADS 


sist  that  if  the  Johnson  Administration 
would  cut  back  on  its  Great  Society 
spending  there  would  be  plenty  of  money 
left  for  financing  the  war.  Still  another 
group  of  economists  thinks  that  business 
and  consumer  spending  is  slowing  down 
so  well  in  response  to  tight  money  that 
perhaps  in  a  few  months  a  gradual 
reduction  in  interest  rates  can  start. 

Some  other  economists  also  think  that 
tight  money  has  worked — too  well,  in 
fact.  These  prophets  of  doom  note  that 
bankruptcies  are  on  the  rise  and  they 
complain  that  many  companies  filing  for 
bankruptcy  could  have  continued  in 
business  if  they  had  been  able  to  get  a 
loan.  These  economists  predict  that 
tight  money  will  force  the  nation  into  a 
recession  or  even  a  depression,  with 
widespread  unemployment. 

But  a  third,  and  probably  the  largest, 
group  of  economists  sees  no  immediate 
end  in  sight  for  tight  money.  Business 
activity  has  leveled  off,  they  concede. 
But  as  long  as  the  Vietnam  war  con- 
tinues, they  believe  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  isn't  about  to  let  loans  become 
easier  to  get. 

No  matter  what  happens  in  the  future, 
one  thing  is  certain.  People  like  Kenneth 
Dawkins  of  Brooklyn  will  long  remem- 
ber how  the  world  of  high  finance  can 
affect  them.  the  end 
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THE  SINKING  OF  THE  LUSITANIA 

 (Continued  from  page  29)  


saying:  "I  have  no  pity  for  those  people 
on  the  Lusitania  at  all.  Why  should  they 
travel  on  a  munitions  ship?  People  who 
travel  on  munitions  ships  must  expect  to 
be  blown  up." 

For  the  German  newspapers,  quickly 
sensing  the  mounting  surge  of  American 
resentment,  had  seized  on  the  munitions 
angle  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  the 
Lusitania  was  carrying  4,200  cases  of 
rifle  shells — or  more  than  4  million 
rounds.  This,  the  Germans  insisted,  ac- 
counted for  the  second  explosion  that 
ripped  the  Lusitania  apart,  and  therefore 
the  ship  was  the  victim  of  her  own  cargo 
as  much  as  anything. 

A  few  German  editors  expressed  re- 
gret over  the  lives  lost,  but  a  belligerent 
note  began  to  creep  into  some  papers 
which  had  long  resented  America's  open 
sympathy  for  the  Allied  side.  Typical  of 
this  reaction  was  the  following  comment 
by  the  Berliner  Neueste  Nachrichten: 

"An  Anglo  Saxon  newspaper  claims 
that  now  Woodrow  Wilson  must  act 
since  so  many  American  citizens  have 
found  a  watery  grave.  Should  he  crave 
action  with  us.  just  let  him  begin  ...  of 
victory  we  are  certain." 

Americans  generally  considered  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  deaths 
of  124  Americans  a  direct  challenge  to 
President  Wilson,  who  had  vowed  that 
he  would  hold  Germany  strictly  account- 
able for  such  loss  of  life. 

Angry  citizens  began  denouncing  Wil- 
son as  a  "human  icicle"  for  refusing  to 
act. 

The  generally  temperate  Wall  Street 
Journal  asserted  that  "a  shameful  .  .  . 
peace  is  a  viler  thing  than  war." 

Wilson  was  stunned  by  the  news  of 
the  sinking.  Associates  said  that  when  an 
aide  informed  him  of  the  Lusitania  s  fate, 
the  President  quickly  left  the  White 
House  and  walked  alone  for  a  long  time. 

As  anger  mounted  in  the  press.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  began  to  fear  it  might  affect 
his  own  judgment.  His  secretary,  Joseph 
P.  Tumulty,  recalled  that  the  President 
turned  to  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
said: 

"If  I  pondered  over  those  tragic  items 
that  appear  daily  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  should  see  red  in  everything, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  when  I  am  called 
upon  to  act  with  reference  to  this  situa- 
tion, I  could  not  be  just  to  anyone." 

A  few  days  after  the  disaster,  Wilson 
framed  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  notes 
in  which  he  tried  futilely  for  nearly  two 
years  to  get  Germany  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  sinking  and  to  make  ade- 
quate reparations. 

Berlin  flatly  rejected  the  first  protest 
note,  contending  that  the  attack  on  the 
Lusitania  was  an  act  of  "just  self-de- 
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fense."  It  brushed  aside  completely  Wil- 
son's contention  that  Germany  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  lives. 

Wilson,  finally  aroused  at  Germany's 
flouting  of  international  law,  framed  a 
tough  retort  holding  Berlin  strictly  ac- 
countable for  the  deed.  His  neutralist 
Secretary  of  State,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  refused  to  sign  the  note,  insisting 
it  took  a  position  from  which  the  United 
States  would  not  be  able  to  back  off.  As- 
serting that  a  German  rebuff  of  such  a 
note  could  only  mean  war,  Bryan  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  Robert 


"Our  honeymoon  was  wrecked  in  1917. 
You  had  to  run  off  to  Nicaragua  on  our 
tenth  anniversary.  On  our  twenty-fifth  you 
and  your  division  were  in  New  Guinea,  and 
I  suppose  I'll  celebrate  our  50th  alone 
while  you're  in  Saigon!" 
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Lansing,  a  diplomat  who  was  far  more  a 
champion  of  the  Allies. 

By  now  a  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
can leaders  were  convinced  that  war  was 
inevitable.  Among  them  was  Maj.  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood,  former  Chief  of  Staff, 
who  had  been  trying  vainly  to  get  the 
Government  to  boost  the  strength  of  the 
U.S.  Army  from  its  then  current  total  of 
only  80,000  men. 

Two  days  after  the  Lusitania  went 
down,  a  group  of  15  young  Harvard 
graduates,  including  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  and  Elihu 
Root,  Jr.,  sent  President  Wilson  a  tele- 
gram demanding  that  adequate  military 
measures  be  taken  to  prepare  the  nation. 

Wilson,  already  engrossed  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Berlin,  showed  little 
interest,  and  the  group  turned  to  General 
Wood,  who  responded  with  enthusiasm. 
That  summer  more  than  1,300  young 
men  from  all  walks  of  life  went  to  Platts- 
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burgh,  N.Y.,  for  a  month's  training 
under  Genral  Wood  and  a  cadre  of  West 
Point  officers.  It  marked  the  first  citizens 
training  program. 

Wilson's  preference  for  negotiation  ap- 
peared a  shrewd  move  to  many  when  the 
Germans  let  the  discussion  on  the  Lusi- 
tania drag  on.  Almost  a  year  after  the 
disaster,  Wilson  seemed  still  wiser  when 
Berlin  announced  that  it  was  halting  its 
U-boat  campaign. 

War  was  the  overriding  issue  in  the 
1916  presidential  campaign,  and  Wil- 
son's backers  hammered  at  the  slogan 
"He  Kept  Us  Out  Of  War."  But  in  his 
speeches,  Wilson,  with  characteristic 
integrity,  refused  to  promise  continued 
neutrality. 

Wilson  was  re-elected  by  a  hairline 
margin  over  Republican  Charles  Evans 
Hughes.  But  it  soon  became  clear  that 
the  Germans  had  not  called  in  their  wolf 
pack  for  humanitarian  reasons  or  be- 
cause of  any  rapport  with  Wilson's  ab- 
horrence for  submarine  warfare.  The 
German  command  had  simply  wanted  a 
breathing  spell  while  they  pushed  for- 
ward with  their  land  campaigns  on  a 
widening  front. 

But  the  offensive  did  not  go  as  well  as 
the  Kaiser's  experts  had  expected.  It 
now  became  imperative  to  break  the 
strangling  British  blockade  and  to  choke 
off  the  stream  of  supplies  from  America 
that  were  bolstering  the  Allies. 

In  January  1917,  even  before  Wilson 
had  begun  his  second  term,  Berlin  served 
notice  it  was  resuming  unrestricted  U- 
boat  warfare.  Wilson  had  lost  his  long 
struggle  for  neutrality.  He  realized  now 
that  the  United  States  could  not  back 
down  before  the  new  U-boat  challenge 
without  an  unthinkable  loss  of  principle. 
On  April  2,  he  read  to  Congress  his  his- 
toric message  that  "the  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  democracy." 

Four  days  later,  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  Before  it  was  over  more 
than  4.5  million  Americans  were  in  uni- 
form. 

The  destruction  of  the  $10  million 
Lusitania  and  the  loss  of  over  a  thousand 
lives  had  proved  a  turning  point.  More 
than  any  single  act  it  provided  the  spark 
that  brought  America  into  the  greatest 
struggle  that  mankind  had  ever  seen  up 
to  that  time,  and  vaulted  her  into  the 
role  of  a  world  power.  the  end 
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ARE  WE  GETTING  THE  VIETNAM  WAR  STORY? 

 (Continued  from  page  11)  


More  men,  more  artillery,  more  air 
strikes  from  the  choppers  are  called  for. 
Another  overnight  fight  goes  on  and  cas- 
ualties mount. 

Meanwhile,  confusion  reigns  back  at 
LZ  Horse  because  the  first  artillery  bar- 
rage hits  a  different  hill.  The  original  pa- 
trol has  gone  up  the  wrong  hill,  but  it  has 
found  the  enemy  anyway.  "The  wrong 
hill!"  a  general  explodes.  "LZ  Horse  is  a 
crazy  horse!"  The  name  catches  on  and 
the  battle  is  officially  dubbed  "Operation 
Crazy  Horse."  (None  of  the  7th  Cavalry- 
men present  object  to  thus  honoring  the 
7th's  old  Indian  foe  who  fought  Custer 
at  the  Little  Big  Horn.) 

By  now,  you  the  reader  are  agreeing 
with  the  general;  this  is  "crazy."  What 
does  it  all  mean?  What's  happening  in 
the  next  foxhole?  Up  ahead?  Are  we  win- 
ning or  getting  sucked  into  disaster? 
What  is  Battalion  up  to,  and  does  Divi- 
sion know  what  we're  up  against?  Which 
of  these  sounds  and  sights  and  smells  are 
the  important  ones?  You  are  aching  for 
someone  to  fill  you  in  on  the  "big  pic- 
ture." You  are,  in  other  words,  confused, 
and  if  you  aren't,  you  should  be. 

For  this  is  the  war,  as  the  soldier  on 
the  spot  sees  it.  It  is  a  piece  of  discon- 
nected chaos  that  makes  no  sense  beyond 
what  he  can  see  through  his  rifle  sights. 
And  just  as  no  one  takes  time  out  to  fill 
him  in,  no  one  will  take  time  out  to  fill 
you  in,  least  of  all  Marshall.  He  wants 
you  to  sweat  it  out  with  the  combat  man, 
to  get  the  sense  of  men  doing  their  peril- 
filled  jobs  without  having  all  the  why's 
and  wherefore's  laid  out  neatly  for  them. 

Long  afterward  in  the  book,  when 
Crazy  Horse  is  nearly  all  over,  he  does 
stop  to  put  the  pieces  together,  though  he 
is  reluctant  because:  "The  essential 
drama  of  war  lies  in  what  is  thought  and 
done  by  men  in  the  close-joined  fire  fight 
where  their  lives  are  at  stake  from  minute 
to  minute. 

"As  the  hucksters  say,  it's  what's  up 
front  that  counts.  Only  there  can  the 
issue  be  joined  and  decided.  Nothing 
willed  by  any  genius  in  high  command, 
as  to  the  action  of  fighting  forces,  has  any 
real  importance,  until  the  rank-and-file 
directly  under  the  gun  do  it,  and  thereby 
validate  his  judgment  while  sustaining 
his  reputation  for  wisdom  and  boldness. 

"No  great  land  battle  is  ever  a  tidy  af- 
fair, precisely  managed  and  giving  those 
of  its  participants  who  directly  face  fire 
a  feeling  for  the  thing  as  a  whole  .  .  . 
How  the  regiment  or  brigade  fared  as  a 
whole  is  something  that  has  to  be  com- 
puted later." 

Truer  words,  as  any  soldier  or  ex-sol- 
dier will  instantly  recognize,  were  never 
spoken.  This  is  the  Battle  of  the  Vinh 
Thanh  Valley,  as  clearcut  as  the  Nor- 


mandy beaches.  But  to  each  platoon  it  is 
the  battle  of  this  landing  zone,  this  trail, 
this  hill. 

More  companies  come  in;  three  sepa- 
rate actions  now  have  the  enemy  en- 
gaged, but  he  is  still  hard  to  find.  And 
making  the  whole  task  more  difficult  is 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  enemy  prisoner 
has  been  taken,  no  one  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
cans where  the  enemy  is. 

But  that  doesn't  stop  them.  An  artil- 
lery concentration  is  set  up  at  LZ  Corral, 
looking  down  part  of  the  valley.  The 
enemy  keeps  out  of  sight  below.  So  the 
artillerymen  go  out  looking  for  him.  They 
get  to  a  village  and  consider  an  attack. 
But  Grimes,  the  capable  Negro  sergeant, 
has  a  better  instinct.  It  tells  him  the 
enemy  may  be  too  big  to  handle.  He  calls 
back  to  Corral,  giving  the  map  coordi- 
nates. Corral  command  agrees  with  him 
and  lays  a  heavy  fire  on  the  shacks.  Huge 
stores  of  rice — 4  tons  in  one  shack — are 
destroyed.  Any  surviving  enemy  troops 
disappear.  A  good  guess,  good  results. 
That  part  of  the  cleanout  of  the  valley  is 
over. 

Now  the  enemy  is  really  hard  to  find. 
He  is  on  the  run,  doing  what  comes  nat- 
urally when  he's  outmatched.  So  another 
unit  of  the  First  Cavalry  is  lifted  to  the 
open  end  of  the  valley  to  turn  his  own  fa- 
vorite weapon  against  him — an  ambush. 
It  catches  him  flatfooted.  kills  a  lot  of  his 
people.  The  rest  of  the  foe  know  now 
that  they  can't  get  out  of  the  valley  with 
their  skins.  (The  Americans  grumble 
about  being  "busted  to  gravediggers"  for 
the  enemy.  If  that's  the  reward  for  setting 
a  perfect  ambush,  "why  bother  to  kill 
anyone?") 

Now  the  foe  must  do  what  goes  against 
his  whole  grain — stand  up  and  fight.  This 
is  what  the  First  Cavalry  came  to  Viet- 
nam for.  Trapped  and  cut  off  from  help, 
the  Reds  put  up  a  tough,  mean  scrap. 
Just  because  they  don't  like  frontal  en- 
gagements doesn't  mean  they  can't  fight 
them  well.  The  Americans  pay  a  stiff 
price  for  the  slaughter  they  inflict. 

Division  turns  to  an  old  ally,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  Tiger  Division.  Well- 
armed  and  up  to  strength,  its  men  are 
restless  and  eager  to  fight.  First  Cavalry 
Commanding  Gen.  Jack  Norton  sends  in 
a  Korean  battalion  under  Col.  Kim.  It 
starts  to  search  for  the  elusive  enemy,  un- 
aware that  this  will  be  the  Reds'  last  hur- 
rah in  the  Vinh  Thanh  Valley.  Marshall 
is  up  in  a  chopper  with  Norton,  watching 
the  ROKs  riding  the  enemy's  tail.  It  isn't 
easy,  but  the  Koreans  stick  with  it. 

Finally,  they  have  the  enemy  holed  up 
in  some  caves.  Nothing  can  get  at  them, 
not  artillery  or  air  strikes  or  rifle  fire. 
They  are  literally  smoked  out  by  gre- 
nades lowered  on  wire  by  the  ROKs 


from  above.  That  is  the  end.  Sixty-five 
enemy  bodies  are  pulled  out  of  the  caves, 
for  a  total  of  1 03  in  the  action.  There  are 
also  4  heavy  machineguns,  two  57  re- 
coilless  rifles,  27  automatic  rifles,  large 
stores  of  Russian-made  carbines,  hand 
grenades  and  rifle  ammo.  There  are  also 
5  enemy  soldiers  coming  out  of  the 
woods  with  hands  in  air,  "to  surrender 
meek  as  kittens." 

The  exchange  rate  is  a  little  less  than 
one  to  five.  The  Korean  General  Lee 
says  to  Capt.  Lee,  the  Company  CO, 
"It  isn't  good  enough." 

Not  one  POW  had  been  taken  during 
the  fighting.  "Everything  had  been  done 
the  hard  way.  The  generals  were  unhappy 
about  that.  The  ranks  didn't  care  one 
way  or  the  other,  or  even  think  about  it." 


Then  Dick  said,  WOW!  Jane,  look  at  Spot 
GO!  GO!  GO!" 
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But  the  Koreans  are  a  bit  more  cocky 
when  they  find  out  that  this  was  the 
North  Vietnam  regular  army  they  were 
fighting,  not  the  local  VC's. 

So,  that  is  what  those  little  squibs  in 
the  Times  mean  when  they  report  that 
this  or  that  North  Vietnamese  Regiment 
is  finished  as  a  fighting  force. 

It  has  been  a  fight  with  many  different 
human  aspects,  brave,  cowardly,  even  a 
little  humorous  at  times.  Marshall  has 
tried  to  catch  them  all. 

For  example,  the  green  First  Sergeant 
Koebbe  takes  several  bullets  and  mortar 
fragments  in  his  arm  and  back.  But  what 
really  lays  him  out  is  having  his  ribs 
cracked  when  another  soldier  jumps  into 
his  foxhole  on  top  of  him.  In  the  hos-' 
pital,  later,  his  old  friend,  General  Nor- 
ton, visits  him  to  ask  how  he  feels  and 
what  happened  to  him.  Koebhe  says  his 
broken  ribs  hurt  too  much  to  laugh. 

Then  there's  the  Look  Magazine  Sen- 


ior Editor,  Sam  Castan,  who  shows  up 
at  Hereford.  Castan  is  one  of  the  small 
handful  of  reporters  Marshall  sees  work- 
ing on  his  own  outside  of  Saigon.  He 
wants  to  know,  "What  are  the  thoughts 
of  men  facing  death?"  ("Worthy  of 
Hemingway,"  Marshall  remarks.)  Castan 
gives  Sergeant  Kirby  some  anxious  mo- 
ments. He  goes  up  to  where  Kirby's  men 
are  foxholed  in  a  U-shaped  arrangement. 
Standing  fully  erect  he  goes  from  one  to 
the  other  asking  them  what  their  thoughts 
are.  The  enemy  doesn't  fire  at  him,  and 
why  should  they?  He  is  marking  for 
them,  Kirby  thinks,  the  exact  location 
and  strength  of  his  men. 

Castan  laughs  off  the  thought  that  he 
is  bringing  danger.  "I'm  the  luckiest  re- 
porter alive."  he  says.  "Where  I  go,  noth- 
ing happens."  But  it  does.  The  Reds  at- 
tack and  Castan  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  fire  fight.  He  asks  for  a  weapon 
and  is  given  one.  Then  he  is  hit,  and  fi- 
nally is  drilled  through  the  temple  by  a 
bullet.  Castan  has  his  story,  but  too  late. 
If  he  had  only  known,  he  could  have 
written  the  real  thing.  That's  just  the 
point,  however;  men  facing  death  just 
never  know  it. 

Not  every  American  comes  through  in 
a  pinch.  One  sergeant  is  in  combat  for 
the  first  time.  An  enemy  fusillade  comes 
down  around  him  and  he  takes  off  into 
the  elephant  grass,  never  to  be  heard 
from  again.  Another,  a  long-time  regu- 
lar but  also  under  fire  for  the  first  time, 
"stayed  motionless,  petrified  by  a  per- 
sonal terror  as  boundless  as  the  horror 
exploding  all  about  him."  He  dies  "in- 
conspicuously from  a  bullet  through  his 
brain." 

Sometimes,  too.  the  men  cry  when  it's 
all  over.  Sergeant  Kirby's  people  cry.  The 
captain  says  it  is  "because  they  were  so 
damned  mad."  Marshall  says,  "Kirby 
knew  better  than  that;  they  were  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  the  platoon." 

There  are  the  usual  snafus  that  the 
Army  gets  into  in  all  wars.  First,  they  fi- 
nally get  hold  of  a  wounded  Red.  He 
bleeds  to  death  before  they  can  lift  him 
out.  Then  they  get  another.  This  one  is 
in  one  piece.  More  than  that,  he  offers  to 
go  up  in  the  "chieu  hoy"  chopper  (the 
loudspeaker-equipped  one  operated  by 
Psychological  Warfare)  and  call  on  his 
buddies  to  "come  on  over  to  the  L&M 
(Legal  &  Magnanimous)  side."  With 
much  panting  and  sweat,  and  in  danger 
all  the  way,  they  bring  him  to  an  airstrip 
nearest  a  big  concentration  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  chopper  didn't  wait.  It  has  taken 
oft"  with  the  South  Vietnam  "friendlies" 
to  do  the  broadcast  as  usual.  Of  course, 
that  doesn't  work,  and  by  the  time  the 
chopper  gets  back  and  loads  the  genuine 
article  aboard,  the  enemy  has  cleared  out. 

Then  there  are  the  rumors,  without 
which  no  war  would  be  a  war.  The  North 
{Continued  on  page  48) 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 


Run  your  own  profitable  'shoe  store' 
business  Aro/nAo/n«  in  spare  or  full 
time.  We  give  you— fffff— com- 
plete Starting  Outfit  that  makes 
you  *217.00  BXTHA  etch  month 
for  j'utt  2  easY  oriers  a  day.  You 
feature  275  fast-selling  dress, 
_  sport,  work  shoe  styles  for  men 

and  women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  2'/2to  16— widths  AAAA  to  EEEE.  Draw  on  300,000 
pair  stock.  Your  own  shoes  FREE.  Discounts  to  your  fam- 
ily Prizes,  bonuses — even  a  new  car — at  no  cost  to  you. 
Rush  postcard  for  your  FREE  Starting  Outfit  today . . .  Now! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept  G  479,  CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS. 

PLAY  RIGHT  AWAY! 

Even  If  You  Don't  Know 
Note  of  Music  Now 

"jV  OW  it's  EASY  to 
J  ^  learn  yny  instru- 
ment. Play  real  pieces 
Iiy  nules  rifjht  away. 
Amazing  iJrosjress,  at 
home,  in  spare  time.  No  teacher,  l-ow  Cost!  1  .■250.000 
-.iiKlents.  Write  for  30-pas:G  FKEE  HOOK.  U.  S.  School  of 
Music,  Studio  A461.  Port  Washington,  New  York  11050. 
iLStub.   1898.   Lie.  N.Y.   State  Education  Dept.   Tear  olil. 


Irain  For 
Your  Own 
PRESIIGE 

TAX 


Men,  women  of  all  ages  earn  top 
fees.  Part-full  time  home-office 
business.  No  investment!  No 
bookkeeping  or  accounting 
reeded  Earn  $1 0-$1 5  hour ly 
doing  tax  returns.  Year  'round 
payroll  tax  service  pays  $10-550 
monthly  per  client.  We  train 
you,  help  you  start  quickly.  TRll 
booklet.  No  salesman  will  call. 


National  Tax  Training  School, 
Monsey,  17WA,  N.Y.  t0952 


LIc'd  N.V.S.  Ed.  Dept. 
App'd  tor  Vets 


Learn  how  to  become  a 

GAME  WARDEN 

GOV'T  HUNTER,  FORESTER,  WILDLIFE  MANAGER 

Exciting  job  openings  now  for  qualified  men  who 
love  outdoor  work.  Profecf  forests  and  wildlife  — 
arrest  violators!  Good  pay,  security,  prestige  end 
authority  for  respected  career  Conservation  Offi- 
cers. Easy  horr^e-study  plan!  Send  for  FREE  Fact 
BOOK,  aptitude  QUIZ,  and  SUBSCRIPTION  lo 
Conservation  mogozine.  State  your  age. 
NORTH  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

^  Campus  Drive,  Dept.  4061.  Newport,  Calif.  92660 


SJ'CRKl  LOANS! 


Now  you  may  get  the  money  you  need  .  . . 
FAST!  Borrow  $100  to  $1,000  with  a  Money- 
By-Mail  "Secret  Loan"  from  Dial.  Absolute 
privacy.  No  co-signers  needed.  ABSOLUTCLY 
NO  MORTGAGES  OF  ANY  KIND  REQUIRED. 
You  use  your  own  signature.  Pay  up  old 
bills  and  have  cash  left  over  out  of  every 
paycheck.  (Sf>ecial:  Credit  life  insurance 
available,  at  nominal  cost).  Whatever  you 
need  money  for  .  .  .  get  it  FAST  .  .  .  and  in 
privacy  by  Mail  from  Dial.  Write  today. 
No  Obligation. 

DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept  1092 
41  OKIIpatrlGfc  BIdg.,  Omaha.  Nebr.  68102 

FdIAL  finance  CO.,  Dept.  1-092  ~ 
1410  Kllpatrlck  BIdg..  Omaha.  Nebr. 68102 

I  Please  rush  FREE  Loan  Order  Blank. 


Pay  As  Little 
As  $5.00 
a  Month 


Cash  30  Monlhly 
You  Get  Paymenti 


$104.65 

$5.00 

293.02 

14.00 

532.26 

25.00 

Cash    36  Monthly 
You  Get  Psymentt 

$819.57 

$33.00 

1009.36 

40.00 

Name- 


I  Address  

I  City  State  Code.. 

Amount  you  want  to  borrow  $  


I 


I  Amount  you  want  to  borrow  $  J 
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ARE  WE  GETTING  THE  VIETNAM  WAR  STORY? 

 (Continued  from  page  47)  


Viets  are  supposed  to  be  using  elephants 
to  carry  heavy  artillery  by  the  ton,  though 
no  one  has  actually  seen  this.  Some  sol- 
diers scoflf  at  the  whole  idea,  insisting  the 
elephant  can't  carry  more  than  350 
pounds  on  his  back.  Others  claim  his 
limit  is  500  pounds.  The  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine  for  May  1966  arrives, 
with  an  article  on  elephants.  It  says  they 
can  carry  up  to  half  a  ton.  "That  made 
no  difference.  Read  on  LZ  Corral,  the 
article  changed  not  one  gunner's  convic- 
tion that  he  was  not  safe  from  counter- 
battery  fire,  due  to  disc  trouble  among 
elephants.  The  rumor  was  so  delectable, 
and  besides,  the  National  Geographic 
was  not  official." 

By  June  5th,  "Operation  Crazy 
Horse,"  which  Marshall  adamantly  re- 
names "The  Battle  of  Vinh  Thanh,"  is  of- 
ficially finished.  The  First  Cavalry  is 
moving  on  to  another  painstaking  search- 
and-destroy  action  called  "Nathan  Hale." 
The  Big  Picture  for  Hale  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent; it  is  to  dig  out  the  Reds'  supply 
trails  coming  into  Vietnam  from  Cam- 
bodia, and  choke  them  off.  But  other- 
wise, it  is  the  same  combat  story  as  Crazy 
Horse.  In  his  book  Marshall  tells  the  full 
story  of  Crazy  Horse,  Nathan  Hale  and 
Hawthorne  II. 

Crazy  Horse  was  a  successful  Ameri- 
can action.  Not  all  in  Vietnam  are.  Some 
accomplish  nothing;  they  have  begin- 
nings but  no  middle  or  end.  This  one  had 
all  three.  Jumbled  and  chaotic  as  its 
pieces  seemed  to  be  day  by  day,  when 
they  were  all  added  up  Red  power  in  the 
Vinh  Thanh  Valley  had  been  broken. 
And,  not  only  had  the  Reds  lost  some  of 
their  best  troops,  arms  and  real  estate, 
but  the  whole  course  of  the  war  itself  had 
been  altered. 

CONSIDER  FOR  A  few  moments  why.  An 
American  army,  much  of  it  untried 
in  battle,  was  dropped  suddenly  into  a 
center  of  major  enemy  strength.  The  en- 
emy had  been  there  for  years.  Neither  the 
French  nor  the  South  Vietnamese  had 
been  able  to  roust  him  out.  He  trained  re- 
cruits there.  He  used  the  valley  as  a  se- 
cure rest  area.  He  had  built  well  and 
stocked  what  he  built  with  some  of  the 
most  seasoned  fighting  troops  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Moreover, 
his  supply  lines  back  to  his  home  bases 
in  North  Vietnam  were  only  a  hop,  skip 
and  jump  long,  while  the  Americans  had 
to  bring  everything  10,000  miles. 

The  Americans  moved  in  with  only 
one  clear  purpose:  to  make  the  foe  fight 
on  their  terms.  And  that  is  what  they  did. 
They  flushed  him  out,  made  him  fight 
back  their  way,  and  beat  him  thoroughly. 
And  what  they  left  in  wreckage  on  the 
battlefields  of  Crazy  Horse  was  not  only 
a  huge  toll  of  enemy  dead  and  equip- 
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ment,  but  half  a  dozen  of  the  cherished 
myths  of  this  war. 

This  was  what  the  critics  all  said 
couldn't  be  done.  The  Americans 
couldn't  fight  this  kind  of  war.  It  was  too 
far  away.  They  didn't  believe  in  what 
they  were  doing  and  so  would  not  have 
the  stamina  to  see  it  through.  The  Red 
troops  were  unbeatable.  This  was  their 
home  park  and  only  they  knew  how  to 
play  in  it.  Their  morale  was  superior  be- 
cause they  had  a  "cause."  The  people 
loved  them  and  would  sabotage  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Americans  to  get  at  them. 
They  were  past  masters  at  hitting  and 
running  and  no  one  could  make  them 
stand  and  fight.  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

The  First  Cavalry  Division  (Airmo- 
bile), together  with  its  Montagnard  and 
South  Korean  allies,  trampled  all  over 
the  myths,  so  much  so  that  some  enthusi- 
asts on  our  side  have  called  this  Ameri- 
can army  a  "new  breed."  Marshall  dis- 
agrees with  them  as  vehemently  as  he 
does  with  the  detractors  who  say  it  can't 
fight.  He  says  Crazy  Horse  "was  not  dif- 
ferent from  Omaha  Beach  head,  Kwa- 
jalein  or  Pork  Chop  Hill.  The  distinction 
is  that  the  separate  actions  were  spread 
out  over  more  time  and  greater  space, 
due  to  the  irregular  character  of  the 
enemy." 

But  it  was  fought  and  won  by  the  same 
qualities  of  the  American  fighting  man 
that  prevailed  in  those  earlier  and  better- 
known  battles.  That  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  for  Marshall.  Crazy  Horse  was 
not  some  kind  of  surprise,  except  to 
those  who  didn't  understand  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  to  begin  with.  Nor  does  it 
stand  out  above  all  the  other  actions, 
present  or  past.  It  was  in  character,  ex- 
pectable, the  latest  addition  to  a  long  and 
consistent  story.  And,  tragically,  little  of 
this  tremendous  fact  had  been  able  to 
filter  through  to  the  people  back  home. 

Maybe  it  isn't  the  job  of  the  popular 
press  to  write  military  history.  Maybe 
their  primary  job  is  to  sell  papers,  and 
Battles  in  the  Monsoon  in  day-by-day 
segments  wouldn't  sell  them.  Maybe  the 
editors  have  a  right  to  disqualify  all  this 
"up  front"  detail  as  "news  fit  to  print." 

But  somebody  has  to  tell  this  other 
story.  Not  just  to  give  the  fighting  men 
their  due,  but  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
truth  for  a  balance  in  what  the  people 
read  and  hear.  It  isn't  necessary  to  con- 


vict the  press  of  deliberately  distorting 
its  news  selectivity  because  of  editors' 
or  reporters'  biases;  the  real  harm  can 
be  seen  in  the  use  of  unbalanced  news 
coverage.  Opponents  of  the  war  at  home 
and  abroad  have  had  a  field  day  with  all 
the  bad  news  from  Vietnam,  especially 
the  stories  of  what  went  wrong.  It  is  hard 
to  answer  some  orator  sounding  off 
against  the  war  when  he  is  quoting  news 
story  after  news  story  on  how  badly  the 
thing  is  going,  and  there  is  little  or  noth- 
ing that  reports  what  went  right. 

To  be  fair  to  the  press,  Marshall  has 
picked  only  one  part  of  this  terribly  com- 
plex war,  and  there  is  more  to  it  than 
that.  How  it  will  come  out  will  depend 
not  only  on  the  defeat  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  in  the  Highlands  but 
also  on  what  happens  to  the  guerrillas 
down  in  the  Delta,  and  whether  the  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  can  stand  on  its  own 
feet. 

To  be  fair  to  Marshall,  he  knows  this 
and  is  not  asking  the  press  to  stop  report- 
ing such  things  or  to  put  any  better  face 
on  them  than  the  facts  warrant.  What  he 
is  asking  for  is  fairness  to  the  other  facts. 
That  means  telling  their  story  as  it  hap- 
pens, not  saving  it  for  some  brief,  small- 
print  acknowledgment  of  victory  after 
it  has  happened,  or  even  the  longer  piece 
that  suddenly  discovers  that  the  whole 
enemy  plan  for  a  broad  offensive  has 
been  broken  up  before  it  ever  went  into 
high  gear. 

That  kind  of  reporting  is  more  than 
merely  unfair  or  mischievous;  it  is  down- 
right deceptive.  In  effect,  Marshall  says, 
it  gives  the  "bleeding  hearts"  an  unde- 
served advantage.  It  reports  the  war,  he 
says,  "for  Senator  Fulbright,  who  casts 
about  for  a  way  to  stop  it  by  frightening 
and  shocking  the  citizenry."  But,  he  con- 
cludes, more  in  sadness  than  anger,  "Our 
time  is  the  heyday  of  the  fogmakers,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  choice  but  to  suffer 
them."  (NL) 

"The  pity"  as  he  observes  in  The  New 
Leader,  "is  that  a  national  will  might 
polarize  around  this  solid,  shining  and 
reassuring  performance  [of  our  divisions 
in  Vietnam],  if  we  were  but  permitted 
to  view  it."  If  generating  national  will  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  press,  giving 
the  public  what  it  needs  to  make  up  its 
own  mind  is.  To  assure  that,  it  should 
have  some  way,  short  of  waiting  for  an- 
other such  book  as  Marshall's,  to  know 
how  its  army  is  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

THE  END 
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NEW  Free  Home  Trial  Plan  Lets  YOU 

CLEAN  UP  A  FORTUNE 

Even  While  You  Sleep 

by  Letting  Housewives  see  How  DuraSani 
Eliminates  the  Most  Hated  Bathroom  Chore 
of  All  -  Cleaning  the  Toilet  Bow 


'DuraSani  mi-n  fmd  it  s<.  t.i>\  to  nuikt;  ni<ine\.  W  !u  '  Hcca«l^'l%e}'  do  it  with- 
out even  asking  the  prospect  to  buy.  All  they  do  is  ifui  I  ne  Ili>inc  Trial 
and  let  DuraSani  sell  itself  .  .  .  then  call  back  and  pick  up  casj  orders.  Fan- 
tastic? Not  at  all.  Just  give  the  sample  DuraSani  AUTOMATIC  Toilet  Bowl 
Cleaner  demonstrators  (which  we  provide  at  no  cost  to  you)  to  2  house- 
wives on  every  block  in  your  town  and  ask  them  to  use  them  FREE  and 
with  no  obligation  for  7  full  days.  Return  a  week  later  and  pick  up  orders 
from  9  out  of  10  housewives  on  the  block  and  pocket  $10.00,  $15.00  and 
even  more  on  the  spot.  Fantastically  easy.  Repeat  orders  are  AUTOMATIC, 
and  referral  sales  Pyramid  your  Profits. 

No  competition-sell  for  only  $1.98 
and  make  up  to  $1.08  profit  on  each  one 


DuraSani  cleans  and  deodorizes  toilet  bowl  every  time 
toilet  is  flushed.  And  DuraSani  is  so  economical — no 
more  bowl  brush  or  cleansers.  You'll  get  no  price  re- 
sistance when  you  offer  DuraSani  at  $1.98  each.  It's 
worth  many  times  the  price  to  housewives  who  despise 
toilet  cleaning  chore.  Best  of  all,  you  make  as  much  as 
$1.08  on  every  DuraSani  you  sell.  A  2I/2  bath  home 
needs  3  DuraSanis.  Make  as  much  as  $3.24  on  every  call. 
Earnings  of  $8.00  an  hour  and  more  are  not  unusual. 

Exceptional  Earnings  Are  Possible 

The  demand  for  DuraSani  is  practically  unlimited. 
Top  men  report  profits  like  these:  Ehlers  of  Ne- 
braska— $18.00  in  his  first  three  hours.  Roberts  of  Cali- 
fornia—$259.00  in  21/2  weeks.  Ellis  of  Kentucky— 
$20.10  for  every  hour  devoted  to  selling  DuraSani. 
Lyman  of  California — averaged  $6.60  per  hour.  Mead- 
ows of  North  Carolina — $51.60  profit  in  two  days,  and 
only  worked  a  few  hours  each  day.  How  about  YOU? 
How  much  can  you  make? 


mi 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


If  you'd  like  to  make  more  money  spare  time  or  full  time 
— you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  DuraSani.  We'll 
send  you  illustrated  Sales  Kit  containing  everything  you 
need  to  make  good  money  from  the  very  first  day.  Rush 
your  name  and  address  for  Free  Money-making  Sales 
Outfit. 

Merlite  Industries,  Inc. 

(DuraSani  Div.) 
114  East  32nd  Street,  Dept.  G-1G 
New  York.  N.Y.,  10016 


Merlite  industries,  inc.  (DuraSani  Div.) 

114  East  32nd  St.  Dept.  G-1G 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 

Rush  money-making  DuraSan!  Aufomatic  Toiief  Bowl  Cleaner 
Illustrated  Sales  Kit  prepaid.  FREE  and  without  obligation. 


Nan 


Addr 


City  . 

In  Canada: 


State- 


Zip- 


Mopa  Co.  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St.,  Montreal  I,  Que. 
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CONGRESS  VS.  EXTREMISTS 

 (Continued  from  page  15)  


Cong.  It  couldn't  do  that.  Since  then  the 
"Liberation  Red  Cross"  has  been  added 
to  the  forbidden  Ust.  But  there's  no  end 
of  new  fronts  that  could  be  set  up  abroad 
to  receive  such  funds  and  send  them  on 
to  the  Viet  Cong  before  they'd  get  on  the 
Treasury's  list.  That's  the  weakness  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Q.:  How  would  Representative  Pool's  bill 
avoid  that? 

HITZ:  By  making  the  act  of  soliciting 
funds  for  a  hostile  force  illegal  in  the  first 
place. 

Q.:  /  suppose  the  average  American  con- 
siders many  of  these  acts  to  be  treason — 
those  that  directly  interfere  with  the  war 
effort  and  aid  an  enemy  we  are  fighting. 
What's  the  legal  situation  on  treason? 

HiTz:  Treason  is  the  only  crime  defined 
in  the  Constitution.  The  courts  have  not 
found  anyone  guilty  of  it  except  in  time 
of  declared  war,  and  usually  a  proven 
contact  with  the  enemy  is  required. 

Q.:  Has  there  been  any  contact  with  the 
enemy  in  some  of  these  anti-Vietnam- 
war  activities? 

HiTz:  We  have  convincing  testimony  and 
documents  of  some  instances.  A  female 
instructor  at  a  school  for  revolution  in 
New  York,  known  as  the  "Free  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,"  showed  a  young 
writer  a  letter  of  encouragement  and 
thanks  sent  to  her.  She  told  him  it  was 
from  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  Red  leader  of 
North  Vietnam.  It  addressed  her  affec- 
tionately as  "Dear  niece"  and  it  was 
signed  "Uncle  Ho."  The  writer  she 
showed  it  to  placed  a  photostat  of  it 
in  our  records.  Is  it  treason,  legally,  to 
give  aid  and  encouragement  to  "Uncle 
Ho"  in  the  absence  of  a  declared  war? 
Representative  Pool's  bill  would  get 
around  this  question  by  making  it  a  se- 
rious crime,  though  a  lesser  one  than 
treason,  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  with  or  without  direct  contact 
with  him,  in  an  undeclared  war. 

Q.:  What  is  the  "Free  University  of  New 
York?" 

WILLIS:  The  name  has  been  changed  to 
"Free  School,"  as  it  doesn't  meet  New 
York  regulations  defining  universities. 
mcnamara:  It's  a  school  run  in  a  New 
York  loft  building  which  basically 
teaches  the  Chinese  Communist  line  to 
anyone  it  can  lure  into  that  sort  of  "edu- 
cation." It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  many 
creatures  of  the  so-called  Progressive 
Labor  Party. 

Q.:  What  is  that? 

mcnamara:  We  had  excellent  testi- 
mony on  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
from  a  cooperative  young  witness  who 
was  an  early  member  of  it,  but  who 
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dropped  out  when  he  found  how  dicta- 
torial it  was.  The  Progressive  Labor 
Party  is  the  sometimes  visible,  sometimes 
invisible,  guiding  hand  behind  many  of 
the  overt  acts  against  our  Vietnam  war 
effort  which  we  investigated.  Let's  call  it 
PLP  for  short.  It  was  formed  in  New 
York  by  two  members  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  who  were  kicked  out 
of  the  regular  organization  in  1961  for 
following  the  Chinese  line  instead  of  the 
Soviet  line.  Today  the  PLP  represents,  in 
our  country,  the  Chinese  end  of  the  So- 


effort  in  Vietnam.  It  has  established  some 
front  groups  of  its  own,  and  it  has 
wormed  its  way  into  positions  of  more  or 
less  influence  with  many  groups  not  of 
its  own  making  —  campus  sit-in  and 
teach-in  groups,  and  so  forth. 

Q.:  What  have  been  some  of  its  own  front 
groups? 

mcnamara:  The  "May  2nd  Movement" 
in  New  York,  a  militant  revolutionary 
outfit.  The  "Vietnam  Day  Committee"  at 
Berkeley,  which  was  the  guiding  force 
behind  most  of  the  overt  acts  in  Ala- 
meda County,  Calif.  Most  of  the  "aid  to 
Vietnam"  groups  that  raised  money  and 
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viet-Chinese  split.  Its  members  aren't  coy 
about  admitting  that  they're  Commu- 
nists. They  brag  about  it,  and  about  their 
intent  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  They  vie  with  one  an- 
other to  see  who  is  the  "most  revolu- 
tionary." They  claim  they  are  the  only 
"true"  Communists  in  the  United  States. 
Several  PLP  witnesses  at  our  hearings 
admitted  their  membership  and  admitted 
its  aims. 

Q.:  Do  you  think  the  young  witness'  tes- 
timony is  credible? 

WILLIS:  Our  staff  investigators  checked 
it  out  quite  thoroughly.  Then  some  of 
his  former  pals  in  PLP  took  the  stand 
and  didn't  dispute  a  word  of  it.  Instead 
they  called  him  a  "fink"  for  "ratting"  on 
them. 

Q.:  The  PLP's  hand  shows  up  in  many  of 
these  disturbances? 

mcnamara:  Yes.  The  PLP  is  apparently 
the  chief  driving  force  behind  key  or- 
ganized efforts  to  incite  protestors  to  re- 
sort to  actual  interference  with  the  war 


blood  for  the  enemy  have  close  PLP  ties, 
though  a  few  don't  seem  to. 

Q.:  What  are  some  groups  not  of  their 
own  making  in  which  Communists  have 
shown  more  or  less  influence? 
mcnamara:  Some  of  the  well-known 
student  "New  Left"  groups — such  as  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  and 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee.  In  addition.  Communists 
have  influenced  or  controlled  the  actions 
of  many  so-called  protest  groups  without 
their  realizing  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  dominating  them. 

Q.:  Why  the  deceit  if  they  are  all  of  the 
same  mind? 

mcnamara:  They  aren't  at  all  of  the 
same  mind.  Many  members  of  these  pro- 
test groups  see  themselves  as  sincere  pac- 
ifists or  sincere  dissenters  and  think  that 
if  we  simply  pulled  out  of  Vietnam  all 
would  be  solved.  If  anything  is  in  ques- 
tion it  is  their  judgment,  or  their  limited 
understanding  of  the  complexities  of  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 


Q.:  Unlike  the  PLP,  they  aren't  sworn 
enemies  of  the  United  States? 
mcnamara:  Unlikely.  In  order  to  con- 
trol them,  the  hard  core  Communists 
have  to  wear  the  camouflage  of  pacifists 
and  conceal  their  degree  of  control 
through  what  a  corporation  would  call  an 
"interlocking  directorate."  Otherwise 
they  could  never  trick  pacifists  into  aid- 
ing and  abetting  Communist  warmakers. 

Q.:  How's  that? 

mcnamara:  The  Progressive  Labor 
Party  is  not  pacifist.  Its  philosophy  is  one 
of  violence  and  anarchy.  It  is  too  openly 
warlike  for  the  Soviets — who  find  it  ad- 
visable today  to  soft-pedal  their  belief 
in  violence.  When  riots  occur  in  ghetto 
areas  of  our  big  cities,  PLP  tries  to  keep 
them  going.  It  would  support  Red  China 
in  any  war  with  the  United  States.  The 
activities  in  which  the  PLP,  with  Com- 
munist Party  help,  succeeded  in  involv- 
ing more  than  3,000  people  in  Alameda 
County  were  directed  at  taking  the  en- 
emy's side  in  the  war  rather  than  promot- 
ing peace. 

Q.:  Did  they  seriously  impede  our  war 
effort? 

WILLIS:  Of  course  not.  Except  for  the 
trouble  they  caused  locally — which  was 
considerable — their  actual  impact  in  this 
country  was  almost  nil,  and  what  there 
was  was  chiefly  negative.  Their  impact 
outside  this  country  was  far  more  seri- 
ous, and  it  is  certainly  ironical  for  every- 
body involved  who  thought  he  was  work- 
ing for  peace. 

Q.:  How  so? 

WILLIS:  It's  pretty  generally  known  that 
the  stories  and  photos  of  these  disturb- 
ances have  been  widely  used  throughout 
the  Communist  world  to  support  con- 
tinuing the  war  in  Vietnam,  in  the  belief 
that  the  U.S.  war  effort  was  on  the  verge 
of  collapse  from  within.  That's  the  seri- 
ous side  of  this  business — the  assistance 
to  the  enemy — and  that's  what  the  Pool 
Bill  is  aimed  at. 

Q.:  What  evidence  do  you  have  of  the 
resources  and  effective  planning  of  the 
PLP? 

WILLIS:  For  a  broad  look,  consider  that 
the  strings  in  Berkeley  were  pulled  in 
New  York.  A  PLP  organizer  was  sent  to 
work  on  the  campus,  to  redirect  earlier 
unrest  there  to  serve  the  Red  Chinese 
Communist  line  of  the  PLP — disguised 
as  pacifist  objection  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  disorders  that  followed  speak  for  ef- 
fective planning. 

Q.:  How  about  resources? 
mcnamara:  Bank  statements  show  more 
than  $30,000  flowing  through  the  ac- 
count of  the  "Vietnam  Day  Committee." 
The  troop-train  interference  and  the 
marches  on  the  Army  Terminal  had 
elaborate  planning  and  elaborate  equip- 
ment. They  had  trucks  to  move  large 


numbers  of  people  and  sound  trucks  to 
attract  crowds.  They  had  planned  to 
set  up  40  latrines  for  a  long  stay  at  the 
Army  terminal,  and  had  made  logistic 
preparations  to  feed  a  crowd  there  for 
a  considerable  period.  They  had  a  bat- 
tery of  lawyers  serving  them.  The  in- 
terference at  Port  Chicago  last  August 
was  waged  for  days  on  an  around-the- 
clock  basis,  with  all  the  supply  and  trans- 
portation needed  to  maintain  the  demon- 
strators there.  The  "Vietnam  Day  Com- 
mittee" had  a  permanent  rented  office, 
and  a  paid  staff.  All  of  its  activities  were 
supported  by  an  impressive  amount  of 
printed  material. 

Q.:  Did  your  hearings  bring  out  any 
other  details  of  how  a  small  group  like 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  manipulates 
larger  numbers  of  people? 
mcnamara:  Take  a  front  organization, 
like  the  "May  2nd  Movement."  It  was 
formed  at  Yale  on  the  suggestion  of  Mil- 
ton Rosen,  head  of  the  PLP,  to  a  student 
gathering.  The  students  there  contacted 
individuals  on  other  campuses  to  set  up 
the  "May  2nd  Movement"  as  a  "student 
protest  group."  They  thought  it  was  their 
organization.  But  the  PLP  put  at  least 
9  members  on  the  12-man  executive 
committee  of  the  "May  2nd  Movement." 
They  always  caucused  in  advance  and 
decided  what  would  be  done.  The  other 
executive  committeemen  of  the  "May 
2nd  Movement"  didn't  know  that  the 
PLP  was  running  it.  It  is  possible  that  few 
of  the  student  membership  knew  that 
their  whole  program  was  designed  by  a 
hard-boiled  Communist  outfit.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  set  up  little  groups  on  college 
campuses  all  over  the  country  to  make 
so  much  noise  about  pulling  out  of  Viet- 
nam that  the  public  impression  would  be 
that  all  students  felt  that  way.  The 
young,  former  PLP  member  mentioned 
earlier  brought  all  this  out  at  our  hear- 
ings. He  was  an  organizer  of  the  "May 
2nd  Movement"  and  served  on  its  secret 
executive  caucus  for  the  PLP. 
WILLIS:  Another  detail  brought  out  by 
the  same  witness  deals  with  "civil  diso- 
bedience," a  polite  phrase  for  deliberate 
lawbreaking.  The  Communists  like  to 
have  their  young  people  arrested,  and  to 
have  them  involved  in  conflict  with  the 
police.  They  feel  that  this  commits  them 
to  be  enemies  of  public  authority  and 
dedicates  them  emotionally.  They  also 
like  to  have  them  come  to  our  hearings 
and  shout  slogans,  boo  and  be  thrown 
out — and  even  arrested.  That  also  com- 
mits them  emotionally  to  Communism. 

Q.:  Were  there  disturbances  at  your  Viet- 
nam hearings  this  year? 
mcnamara:  From  beginning  to  end.  The 
subpoenaed  witnesses  made  scenes, 
shouted  objections,  tried  to  make 
speeches.  Their  lawyers  did  the  same. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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This  is  standard  practice  every  time  we 
hold  a  hearing  that  involves  Communist 
operations.  But  we  had  some  new  wrin- 
kles this  year. 
Q.:  Such  as? 

mcnamara:  Some  of  the  lawyers  for 
PLP  members  tried  to  get  a  court  order 
to  keep  us  from  holding  the  hearings.  A 
court  even  entertained  their  plea  seri- 
ously and  sought  to  restrain  us  from 
meeting  until  a  special  panel  of  judges 
should  decide  whether  we  should  hold 
the  hearings  or  not. 
Q.:  What  did  you  do? 
HiTz:  Under  the  tripartite  set-up  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  courts 
cannot  restrain  the  Congress  from  doing 
its  business.  We  met  on  schedule.  But 
before  then  the  court  dismissed  the  re- 
straining order.  The  dismissal  was  ap- 
pealed. 

mcnamara:  Then  lawyers  for  the  Com- 
munist witnesses  sought  to  make  motions 
at  our  hearings  that  we  must  not  meet 
until  their  appeal  had  been  resolved. 
Q.:  Lawyers  for  witnesses  can't  make 
motions  before  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee, can  they? 

HiTZ:  No.  Only  the  Congressmen  who 
are  there  may  make  motions.  But  law- 
yers for  Communists  make  them  any- 
way. They  file  objections,  too,  though 
they  have  no  right  to.  Communist  wit- 
nesses and  their  attorneys  pretend  that 
our  hearings  are  court  trials,  rather 
than  fact-finding  Congressional  hearings. 
They  claim  privileges  that  apply  only  in 
a  courtroom,  and  they  create  disturb- 
ances that  could  cause  them  to  be  ejected 
from  a  courtroom.  Witnesses  refer  to 
themselves  as  "the  accused."  They  de- 
mand to  cross-examine  other  witnesses. 
Some  of  the  lawyers  are  qualified  for  Su- 
preme Court  practice,  others  are  pro- 
fessors of  university  law  schools.  They 
know  very  well  that  we  aren't  a  court, 
that  nobody  is  on  trial.  But  it  is  the  Com- 
munist line  that  we  are  a  court  holding 
trials,  and  they  follow  that. 

Q.:  What  privileges  does  a  lawyer  have 
at  a  Congressional  hearing? 
HiTZ:  He  has  a  right  to  counsel  his  client, 
and  that  is  all.  A  witness  may  consult 
with  his  lawyer  and  be  advised  by  him 
as  to  his  legal  rights  in  answering  or  re- 
fusing to  answer  any  of  our  questions. 
We  scrupulously  honor  all  of  their  legal 
rights,  and  members  of  our  committee 
often  advise  witnesses  of  their  rights  if 
they  appear  without  counsel. 

Q.:  Were  there  other  new  wrinkles  at 
your  Vietnam  hearings? 
mcnamara:  Yes.  We  had  a  walkout  of 
lawyers.  Then  the  unfriendly  witnesses 
who  hadn't  yet  testified  complained  that 
as  they  no  longer  had  lawyers  they 


CONGRESS  VS.  EXTREMISTS 
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couldn't  testify.  We  gave  them  more  time 
to  get  new  lawyers. 

Q.:  On  what  basis  did  the  lawyers  walk 
out? 

HiTz:  A  group  of  the  attorneys  created 
a  disturbance  by  all  trying  to  make  ob- 
jections at  once.  When  one  of  them  kept 
right  on  talking  after  he'd  made  his  ob- 
jection, the  chairman  ordered  him  to  be 
seated.  He  kept  talking,  so  the  chairman 
ordered  him  from  the  room.  When  the 
police  tried  to  escort  him  from  the  room 
he  resisted  them,  so  that  he  had  to  be 
removed  forcibly.  The  other  lawyers  then 
professed  to  be  so  shocked  at  this  "bru- 
tal" treatment  of  a  member  of  the  bar 


"Clifford!  That's  no  way  to  say  good 
night." 
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that  they  could  not  "in  good  conscience" 
continue  to  represent  their  clients,  and 
they  walked  out. 

Q.:  Do  you  think  the  chairman  was  too 
rough? 

WILLIS:  A  court  found  the  lawyer  guilty 
of  disorderly  conduct. 
mcnamara:  I  think  any  reasonable  man 
could  only  conclude  that  they  had 
planned  the  whole  thing,  and  intended 
to  provoke  the  subcommittee  chairman 
to  order  one  or  more  of  them  from  the 
room. 

Q.:  Why  do  you  think  so? 
mcnamara:  Some  of  the  lawyers  and 
wtnesses  were  distributing  two-page 
mimeographed  "explanations"  of  the 
walkout  at  the  moment  it  took  place.  No 
member  of  the  committee  or  staff  doubts 
that  the  "explanations"  were  mimeo- 
graphed well  before  the  incident.  The  at- 
torney who  was  ejected  is  a  professor  of 
law  at  Rutgers.  He  could  hardly  be  naive 
about  the  consequences  of  creating  a  dis- 
turbance or  resisting  an  officer.  Nor 
could  the  other  lawyers. 
Q.:  As  I  understand  it,  the  chairman 


was  permitting  the  attorneys  to  make  ob- 
jections up  to  the  point  where  they  be- 
came disorderly.  Why  do  you  let  them 
make  objections  and  make  motions  and 
speeches  when  they  lack  that  right? 
WILLIS:  The  Communists  like  to  pretend 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  is  run  like  a  kangaroo 
court,  trampling  on  the  rights  of  inno- 
cent people.  We  deliberately  turn  the 
other  cheek.  Up  to  the  point  of  complete 
disorder  we  extend  them  far  more  rights 
and  privileges  than  they  are  entitled  to. 
People  who  read  some  of  the  stunts  they 
cook  up  for  the  newspapers  might  be  in- 
clined to  believe  what  they  say  about  us, 
but  I'm  afraid  that  any  good  American 
who  actually  reads  the  proceedings  may 
sometimes  feel  like  taking  out  after  us 
for  being  too  liberal  with  them.  We  pa- 
tiently listened  to  one  Progressive  La- 
bor Party  witness  this  year  who  gave 
many  pages  of  irrelevant  testimony  when 
simply  asked  to  give  his  name.  One  of 
the  lawyers  who  walked  out  came  in 
later  to  make  a  further  statement.  At  this 
point  he  had  no  standing  at  all,  as  he  no 
longer  represented  his  client.  But  we  pa- 
tiently listened  to  him.  And  so  it  went. 

Q.:  But  isn't  it  wrong  to  give  them  more 
than  they  are  entitled  to  just  because  they 
harass  you? 

mcnamara:  Well,  our  patience  with 
them  settles  the  question  of  how  our 
hearings  are  run  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  rational  person  who  reads  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  think  that's  important.  But 
beyond  that,  the  pattern  of  the  harass- 
ment all  goes  into  the  record.  It  is  per- 
haps more  revealing  than  the  direct  an- 
swers we  are  able  to  get  from  some  of 
the  witnesses.  Many  Americans  could 
probably  learn  more  about  the  Com- 
munist line  and  tactics  by  reading  the 
proceedings  of  our  hearings  than  from 
any  other  source— just  by  reading  their 
antics  and  the  irrelevant  statements  that 
we  let  them  make.  It  would  be  illuminat- 
ing to  the  average  citizen — if  he  would 
read  the  full  record — and  it  is  illuminat- 
ing to  all  members  of  Congress  who  must 
consider  legislation  in  the  field  of  or- 
ganized subversion. 

Q.:  You  mentioned  stunts  that  they  put 
on  for  the  newspapers.  What  do  you 
mean? 

mcnamara:  There  is  the  witness  or  spec- 
tator who  deliberately  creates  such  a  dis- 
turbance that  he  must  be  ejected.  When 
ordered  out  he  goes  along  quietly  with 
an  officer  at  his  elbow  until  he  gets  in 
front  of  the  press  photographers.  Then 
he  furiously  resists  the  officer  for  the 
cameras.  The  press  gobbles  it  up  and  the 
Communists  have  another  "documented" 
case  of  "police  brutaUty."  I  have  seen 
this  happen  for  so  many  years  that  I 
know  when  it's  coming. 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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How  much  do  you  really  save  when  you  order 
your  vitamins  and  drugs  direct  from  Hudson? 


Plenty.  Up  to  60%!  Want  proof  this  very  mo- 
ment? Then  run  your  eyes  and  fingers  down 
this  page.  Let  the  comparison  charts  be  your 
guide.  See  the  other  nationally  advertised 
brands  listed  side  by  side  with  Hudson's  fam- 
ous products.  Compare  the  formulas  . . .  the 
prices  . . .  and  take  your  choice.  We'll  gladly 
sell  you  either  one. 


CORICIDIN*^ 

100  Tablets  .  $3.98* 
Hudson 

^PERTOC 

100  Tablets  .  $1.35 


FORMULA 

PERTOC 

CORICIDIN 

(Hudson) 

(Schering) 

Chlorpheniromfne  Moleate 

2  mg. 

t 

Aspirin 

t 

Cofferne 

'A  gr- 

t 

'Price  controlled  by  manufacturer. 

tPotencles  not  listed  by  manufacturer. 

An  effective  aid  in  the  temporary  relief  of  common  cold 

symptoms,  especially  if  taken  In  early  stages. 

ONE-A-DAY^ 

PLUS  IRON  igssgi^ 

100  Tablets...  $3.1 9 
Hudson 

^VIODAY 

PLUS  IRON 

100  Tablets...  $1.55 


FORMULA 

VIODAY  Plus  Iron 
(Hudson) 

ONE-A-DAY-i-|ron 
(Miles  Lobs.) 

Vil.A  1.5  mg. 

S.OOOU.S.P.Unils 

5,000U.S.P. Unils 

Vil.  0  12.5  m(g. 

500  U.S.P.  Unils 

500  U.S.P.  Unils 

Vil.  B-l  (Thiomine) 

2  mg. 

2jn_5. 

Vil.e-2  (Riboflavin) 

2.5  mg. 

2.5  mg. 

Vil.  C  (Ascorbic  Acid) 

SO  mg. 

50  mg. 

Vil.  B-6  (Pyridoxine) 

1  mg. 

1  mg. 

Vil.  B-12 

1  meg. 

1  meg. 

Niacinamide 

20  mg. 

20  mg. 

Pantolbenic  Acid 

1  mg. 

1  mg. 

Iron  (Ferrous 

15  mg. 

15  mg. 

Fumarale) 

Multiple  vitamin  and  irqn  formula  provides 
simple  protection  against  iron  deficiencies. 


EXCEDRIN*^ 

100  Tablets..  $1.49 
Hudson 

^VANTRIN® 

100  Tablets... 79< 


FORMULA 

VANTRIN 

(Hudson) 

EXCEDRIN 
(Bristol  Myers) 

N-Acelyl'P'Aminophenol 

(Acelaminophen) 

1.5  gr. 

l.S  gi. 

Solicylomidc 

2.0  gr. 

t 

Aspirin 

3.5  gr. 

t 

Caffeine 

1.0  gr. 

t 

tPotencles  not  listed  by  manufacturer. 
;  High  potency  pain  reliever  tablets  provide  fast,  effec- 
tive, temporary  relief  from  headache,  colds,  sinusitis 
and  minor  arthritic  pains. 


VITAMIN  (HVP)  PRODUCTS 

World's  leading  direct-by-mail  vitamin  and 
drug  company.  89  Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  F- 114 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

Now  Available  in  Stores,  Too! 

Hudson  vitamins,  drugs  and  toiletries  are  now 
available  at  most  Whelan  Drug  Stores  in  New 
York  and  at  selected  drug  stores  throughout 
the  Delaware  Valley.  Residents  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  may  obtain  specific  store  locations  by 
telephoning  (215)GL  7-2950. 


Join  the  millions  of  thrifty  American  fam-. 
ilies  who  buy  their  vitamins,  drugs  and  toilet- 
ries direct  by  mail  from  Hudson.  All  Hudson 
products  are  laboratory  fresh  and  of  the  highest 
quality.  They  are  delivered  right  to  your  door 
with  a  30-day  money-back  guarantee. 

How  does  Hudson  do  it?  It's  simple.  By 
selling  direct  to  you  by  mail.  There  is  no  mid- 


GERITOL*^ 

100  Tablets...  $5.95 
Hudson 

^GERIBAN® 

100  Tablets...  $2.25 


dleman.  The  savings  are  passed  on  to  you. 

(Remember,  by  law,  ingredients  of  all  vita- 
min compounds  must  be  shown  on  the  label. 
Hudson  quality  control  assures  you  there  are 
no  better  vitamins  made  at  any  price.) 

Start  to  save  the  Hudson  way  right  now. 
Order  the  products  you  want  on  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  today  for  prompt  service. 


FORMULA 

GERIBAN  TABLETS 
(Hudson) 

GERITOl  TABLETS 
(J.  B.  Williams) 

Thiamine  HCl  (B-l) 

5  mg. 

5  mg. 

Riboflavin  (B-2| 

5  mg. 

5  mg. 

Vitamin  C 

75  mg. 

75  mg. 

Niacinamide 

30  mg. 

30  mg. 

Calcium  Pantolhenole 

2  mg. 

2  mg. 

Pyridoxine  (B-6) 

0.5  mg. 

0.5  mg. 

Vilamin  B-12  (N.F.) 

3  meg. 

3  meg. 

Inosilol 

20  mg. 

20  mg. 

Methionine 

25  mg. 

25  mg. 

Choline  Bitartrote 

25  mg. 

25  mg. 

Iron  (Ferrous  Sulf.,  dried) 

50  mg. 

50  mg. 

Debittered  Brewer's  Yeast 

50  mg. 

50  mg. 

■i CLINICAL  FEVER  THERMOMETER 
LUL  ■■  with  purchase  of  any  3  or  more 
I  liLL      different  Hudson  products 

Guaranteed  accurate  for  life  . .  .  precision  made 
by  American  craftsmen.  Easy  to  read  and  shake 
down.  State  choice  on  coupon  below:  oral  or  rectal. 


A  popular  formula  used  for  the  prevention  of  dietary 
iron  deficiency  and  as  a  dally  dietary  supplement  of 
the  B-Complex  vitamins  and  Vitamin  0. 

UNICAP*^ 

100  Capsules.  .$3.11* 
Hudson 

^QUIN-KAPS® 

100  Capsules.. $1.50 


FORMULA 

QUIN-KAPS 
(Hudson) 

UNICAP 
(Upjohn) 

Vitamin  A  1.5  mg. 

S.OOOU.S.P.Unils 

S.OOOU.S.P.Unils 

Vitamin  D  12.5  meg. 

500U.S.P.  Unils 

SOOU.S.P.Units 

Thiamine  HCl  (B-1) 

2.S  mg. 

2.5  mg. 

Riboflavin  (B-2) 

2.5  mg. 

2.S  mg. 

Ascorbic  Acid  (C) 

50  mg. 

50  mg. 

Nicotinamide 

20  mg. 

20  mg. 

Pyridoxine  HCl  (B-i) 

0.5  mg. 

0.5  mg. 

Calcium  Pantothenate 

5  mg. 

5  mg. 

Vitamin  B-12  (N.F.) 

2  meg. 

2  meg. 

,v  usu^"-  \  ©  Hudson  National,  Inc.  1965 


MORE  VITAMINS,  DRUGS  AND 
TOILETRIES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM: 


BUFFERIN  100  Tablets  $1.39 

Hudson 

BUFFERED  ASPIRIN  too  Tablets.  49r 

NO-DOZ  60  Tablets  $1.19 

Hudson  BAN-DROWZ®  100  Tablets  89< 

To  combat  temporary  fatigue  quickly,  safely.  Each 
tablet  contains  same  quantity  of  caffeine  found  in 
average  cup  of  coffee. 

CHOCKS  100  Tablets   .  .$3.00 

Hudson  PERX  too  Tablets  $1.66 

Deliciously  flavored  multiple  vitamin  tablets  for  chil- 
dren and  also  for  adults  who  have  difficulty  swal- 
lowing tablets  or  capsules. 

NEUTROGENA  One  cake   $1.00t 

Lady  Hudson  CLEAR 

GLYCERINE  SOAP  Three  cakes  $1.75t 

Lathers  freely,  rinses  easily,  is  non-drying,  will  not  irri- 
tate and  is  equally  effective  for  dry,  oily  or  normal  skin. 

SARDO  8  oz.  Bottle   $5.00t 

Lady  Hudson 

BATH  OIL  8oz.  Bottle   .  .  .$2.25t 

SUCARYL  1.000  Tablets  $3.49* 

Hudson  SWEETOC  l.ooo  Tablets  $1.60 

*Price  controlled  by  manufacturer.  A  non-caloric  sugar 
substitute  in  an  effervescent  tablet. 

Elizabeth  Arden 

MOISTURIZER  3.5  oz.  $5.00t 

Lady  Hudson  MOISTURIZER  3  oz.  .  $1,651 

A  rich  blend  of  ingredients  to  help  attract  and  retain 
vital  moisture  so  important  for  that  radiant  glow  of  youth. 
Hudson  catalog  lists  hundreds  of  other  money-saving 
values! 

tAII  N.Y.  residents  please  add  appropriate  sales  tax 
to  this  item. 


^1 


FREE  HUDSON  CATALOG 

included  with  every  order.  Lists  hundreds  of  other  nationally  advertised 
vitamins,  drugs  and  toiletries  at  direct-by-mail  prices  that  save  you  up 
to  60%.  Check  box  in  coupon. 
VERY  HOUSEHOLD  SHOULD  HAVE  A  HUDSON  CATALOG 


HUDSON  VITAMIN  PRODUCTS  89  Seventh  Avenue,  Dept  F-114  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
Please  send  me  the  following  products.  I  enclose  check  or  money  order  in  full  payment. 


Quantity 
No.  of  items 

Product  Name 

Amount 

1  am  presently  using  this  product 

TOTAL 

if  order  is  less  tlian  $3.00-add  25^ 

(or  handling.  ► 
Where  applicable  add  state  and  local  ^ 

TOTAL  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED 

(fill  in  brand  name) 
Can  you  send  me  the  equivalent 
at  Hudson  savings? 

Print  Name- 
Address  

City  


-State. 


-Zip. 


HUDSON 
GUARANTEE: 

If  not  satisfied  with 
purchase,  return  un- 
used portion  in  orig- 
inal container,  within 
30  days,  for  full  re- 
fund. 

FREE  Thermometer 

with  order  of  3  or 
more  different  Hud- 
son products.  Check 
one  box: 

□  Rectal  □  Oral 
 ♦  

□  FREE  CATALOG 

Check  this  box  if  you 
wish  only  a  catalog  at 
this  time. 
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rSSHOPPER 


CONGRESS  VS.  EXTREMISTS 

 (Continued  from  page  52)  


Q.:  Don't  the  photographers  and  news- 
paper editors  know  it's  a  gag? 
mcnamara:  I  would  insult  their  intelli- 
gence if  I  said  they  did  not.  But  appar- 
ently they  decide  it  makes  such  good 
copy  that  they  shoot  the  pictures  and 
feature  them  as  if  such  scenes  were  gen- 
uine. 

Q.:  Any  other  such  stunts? 
mcnamara:  The  list  is  long,  and  now 
and  then  they  think  up  new  ones.  An- 
other gag  is  for  planted  spectators  and 
waiting  witnesses  to  break  out  all  at  once 
with  "spontaneous"  screams  of  protest 
and  booing.  I've  seen  it  so  much  over 
the  years  that  I  can  frequently  spot  the 
leader  who  gives  the  signal  for  a  dis- 
order. Another  is  for  a  scheduled  witness 
to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  virtually 
daring  us  to  have  him  ejected  for  disor- 
derly conduct.  If  we  order  him  out  that 
voids  his  subpoena  to  testify. 
Q.:  Couldn't  all  the  unfriendly  witnesses 
avoid  testifying  by  that  tactic? 
WILLIS:  We  have  means  to  control  it  if 
it  should  go  that  far. 
mcnamara:  Besides,  they  actually  like 
to  testify,  so  that  they  can  make  speeches 
and  shout  protests  to  the  questions,  even 
though  they  protest  at  being  called  up. 
If  you  read  this  year's  hearings  you'll  see 
that  carried  to  an  absurdity.  When  we 
were  satisfied  that  we  had  enough  infor- 
mation we  closed  the  hearings  without 
calling  up  all  the  adverse  witnesses. 
The  California  Progressive  Labor  Party 
organizer  strenuously  objected  to  the 
cancelling  of  his  appearance,  though  un- 
til then  he  had  objected  to  our  holding 
the  hearings  at  all.  Then,  too,  the  Com- 
munists limit  the  number  of  their  people 
who  will  go  so  far  as  to  be  arrested  at  any 
one  hearing,  depending  on  how  much 
money  is  available  for  bail  and  to  pay 
fines.  You  might  call  it  budgeted  law- 
breaking. 

Q.:  Let's  close  this  off  with  one  more 
question.  How  could  a  reader  get  the 
whole  transcript  of  this  year's  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  Vietnam  hearings? 
HiTZ:  The  Vietnam  investigative  hear- 
ings can  be  ordered  for  $1  while  they 
last  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  If  a  reader  asks 
for  "Hearings  on  HR  1 2047  .  .  .  etc..  Part 
1"  and  sends  a  dollar  and  his  address, 
that  should  do.  The  legislative  hearings 
on  the  Pool  Bill  can  be  procured  from 
the  same  source,  and  under  the  same 
title,  except  that  they  are  Part  2  instead 
of  Part  1.  They  cost  45^.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  hearings  haven't  been  published 
yet,  but  soon  will  be.  The  title  will  be 
"Activities  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  Organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States."  I  can't  quote 
the  price  yet.  the  end 
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LEARN  MODERN  GLAMOUR 

UPHOLSTERING 

*  Make  Money  10  Different  Ways  *  Big  Pay 
Jobs  *  Automation  Proof  Career  *  Part 
Time  at  Home  Now-Full  Time  Later.  -^-i.— 


NOW-YOU  can  make  the  truly  modern  conversation 
pieces  -  the  breathtakingly  beautiful  sofas,  armchairs 
ottomans,  built-ins,  headboards,  cornices  seen  in 
color  photos  in  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,  AMERICAN  HOME 
AND  SUNDAY  MAGAZINES.  Make  slipcovers,  draperies, 
cushions.  Work  on  home  furnishings,  cars,  boats, 
trailers!  Learn  MODERN  UPHOLSTERY  AND  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  MONEY  TEN  DIFFERENT  WAYS!  FAST,  EASY, 
AT  HOME,  NO  OVERHEAD!  Card  or  letter  to: 


MODERN  UPHOLSTERY  INSTITUTE 

Box  899-  KJ.  Orange,  Calif.  92669 


from 

MONROE 


"HOW  100.000  BUYERS 

SAVE  MONEY  ON 
TABLES  AND  CHAIRS" 


Send  today  for  this 
valuable  book!  Find 
out  how  your  church, 
club,  school  or  lodge 
can  also  save  money 
on  tables,  chairs  and 
other  equipment.  Mall 
coupon  today! 


-  The  MONROE  Co.  69  Church  St.  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 
Please  mail  me  your  new  Factory-Direct  Catalog. 

NAME   .  .  .  

ADDRESS   

CITY   


STATE 


ZIP 


ZIP  CODE  ALL  YOUR  MAIL 


plus  SOUVENIR  OF  WORLD'S  RAREST  STAMP 

RUSH  REPLY  and  get  126  colorful  stamps  — NEW 
ISSUES:  Columbia,  Surinam,  Nigeria,  many  others. 
OLD  ISSUES:  Mexico,  Monaco,  Maldive  Island, 
more.  Pictorial,  airmail  —  odd  shapes,  sizes, 
everything.  Plus  exciting  selections  of  stamps  to 
examine.  Buy  any  —  or  none  —  return  In  10  days. 
Cancel  service  anytime.  Send  10«  today. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept  AL13,  Calais,  Maine 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  recipes, 
Bible,  and  do  close  work  easily.  Goodlook- 
ing  stylish  amber  frames.  Wear  like  regular 
glasses,  SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY. 
Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  10  Day  Home  Trial.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  only  $4,  plus 
C.O.D  or  send  $4,  and  we  pay  postage. 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept.34  A.Roclielle,  III. 
UARY  1967 


COUNTRY  MUSIC.  50  stars,  50  hits. 
Album  includes  two  long-playing  12" 
records.  Jimmy  Dean,  Patsy  Cline,  Roger 
Miller,  Del  Reeves,  Johnny  Horton,  Buck 
Owens  and  44  others  singing  never-to-be- 
forgotten  tunes.  $2  per  album  plus  250 
postage.  Great  Country  Music,  Dept.  CH- 
33,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 


AUTO  EMERGENCY  KIT.  Warning  blinker, 
fire  extinguisher,  tire  inflator  and  sealant, 
2-way  flashlight,  S.O.S.  warning  flag,  first 
aid  kit,  and  Reader's  Digest  Handbook  of 
First  Aid — all  In  one  handsome  case.  Per- 
fect for  gift-glving;  essential  for  any  high- 
way emergency.  $9.95.  G&K  Sales  Co., 
Dept.  AL-IE,  4  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  .  .  .  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Monuments 
and  Markers.  Full  Price  $14.95 
and  up.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  We  pay  freight  Compare 
our  low  prices.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG, 

ROCKDALE  MONUMENTS  CO.  DepL  31  A,  JOLIET,  ILL 


LOW 
DOWN 
PAYMENT 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

XORTHEL  Reactivator 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  cesspool  clean.  A 
bacteria  concentrate 
breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — works  to  pre- 
vent overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  can 
save  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  Money  back  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. .Six  months'  supply,  $3.35 ;  full 
vear's  supplv  onlv  $6.00.  postpaid. 
NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS.  AL-1 

P.O.    Box    1103,    Minneapolis.    Minnesota,  55440 


•srSHOPPER 


23'     MODEL     "INSTRUCTIVO"— one  of 

many  in  new  Nautical  Engineer's  Catalog 
which  contains  kits  as  well  as  fully  rigged 
models.  Also  features  one-of-a-kind  an- 
tiques; books  of  the  sea;  designed  to 
please  most  discriminating  model  col- 
lector. Only  $1.  G  &  K  Sales  Co.,  Dept. 
AL-IE,  4  E.  46th  St.,   N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 


GLASS  CHILLER.  Place  glass  on  froster 
ring,  press  lever  and  glass  comes  up 
frosty.  No  batteries,  no  electricity.  Com- 
pact; handsome  anodized  aluminum.  For 
all  liquor  glasses,  finest  crystal,  china. 
$5.95.  Refill  (chills  80  to  100  glasses), 
$1.50.  G  &  K  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  AL-IE,  4  E. 
46th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 


Sueft  SAFE  Comfort  for 

Reducible  Inguinal 


RUPTURE! 


Kupture-Gard  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two    ways  —  in  body, 
because   no  pressure 
grips  you — in  mind,  be- 
cause rupture   feels  so 
safely  supported!  Rup- 
ture-Gard  is  suspended 
from   the  waist.  Double 
pad  of  firm  molded  foam 
rubber  holds  rupture  like  a 
pair  of  hands — moves  with 
body,  no  matter  how  sharply 

you  move.  Wa'^hable ;  adju.stable  as  trouser-belt. 
30-day  trial;  money-back  g:uarantee.  Order  today 
— $9.95  plus  2.00  postage — just  give  waist  measure. 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept.  AL-17W 

809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HEART  SAVER.  This  saver  will  hold  over 
50  heart  pills.  When  seconds  count  there 
is  no  need  searching  for  your  heart  pills 
they  are  always  with  you.  Make  an  invest- 
ment in  your  future.  A  necessary  gift. 
$1.98  each.  Ackrey  Products,  Dept.  90, 
9927  Humphrey  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45242. 


WALK  TO 
FITNESS 

Enjoy  convenience, 
privacy . . .  rain  or 
shine ...  at  home! 


OWN  a 
BATTLE  CREEK 
HEALTH  WALKER 


Wonderful  for  both  men  and  women!  Lets 
you  enjoy  walking — Nature's  best  body- 
conditioner — in  privacy.  Effective  daily  exer- 
cise day  or  night,  regardless  of  rain,  snow  or 
summer  heat.  Health  Walker  is  quiet,  well- 
built  to  last.  Chrome  flywheel,  smart  pearles- 
cent  gray  finish.  Pedometer  shows  distance 
you  walk,  trot  or  run  for  fun! 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

Cash  or  Monthly  Terms      Write  for  Free  Folder! 

ii^ixtilt/  CajuA.  equipment  company 

Cy    3  Doty  BIdg.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49016 


Eleciro".'" 


STUDENTS!  TEACHERS!  ARTISTS! 

ACCORDIONS 

C  ^  \tK  "'^  1h      ^"'^'f  Prices  of 

w         to  /m  Comparable  Instruments 


from  famous 
Italian  Accordion  Makers!  Sen- 
sational neiv  ideas!  MotJern  new 
styling^!  A^ew^features!  Buy  direct 
from  Importer — save  zip  to  one- 
half!  World's  largest  accordion 

dealer  offera  fabvOniia  Relection— 
over40  models.  Electronic  Muriels, 
Amplihers.  Small  down  payment. 

BONUS  GIFTS  FREE 

FOR  PROMPTNESS 

Trade-inB  welcomed-biicallowance. 
Try  before  vein  buv  on  our  NO 
Rl.SK  5  day  FREB  TRIAL.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  bacif . 
Rush  coupon  todnyfor  gorKeousnew 
Color  CataloKs.   Free  gift  offer.  t)!s- 
tPriee  List.  No  obliEation.  Write: 

Accordion  Corporationof  America 

5535  W.  Belmont  Avenue 
Dept.  A-17     -     CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS  60641 

Accordion  Corporation  ol  America,  Dept.  A-17  I 

5535  W.  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago  111.60641  I 

Send  Free  Catalogs — Big  Discount  Frire  t 


NAME   

ADDRESS   

CITY  STATE  ZIP. 

□  Check  here  if  you  have  a  1  rade-iii. 


HEAVY  DUTY  ARC  WELDER 

only  $1,495  5  Yr.  Guarantee 

1966  heavy  duty  welder,  works  on  110  volt  liou.sc  current.  Generate.s  up 
to  10,000  degrees  of  heat.  Heady  to  use,  comes  with  1/16  &  1/8"  welding 
and  brazing  rods  and  welding  helmet.  Money  back  in  10  days  11  not  satis- 
fled.  Five  year  repair  or  replacement  guarantee.  Send  S2.no,  pay  .?12.!)5 
plus  COD  and  postage  when  delivered,  or  send  $14.i)5  and  we  pay  postage. 
Over  500,000  now  in  use.  MADE  IN  U.SA.  Direct  from  factory. 
AMERICAN  WELDERS,  INC.,  DEPT.  L,  OSAGE  BEACH,  MO. 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  ser- 
vice to  readers  and  advertisers.  All 
products  are  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  When  ordering, 
please  allow  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 
Be  sure  to  include  Zip  Code  number 
along  with  your  address. 


MAKE  GOOD  MONEY 

SPARE  TIME  OR  FULL  TIME 


Just  Show  ANY  Homeowner  FULL  COLOR 
CATALOG  of  Fabulous,  Exclusive  STARK 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

No  taller  than  Lilac  Bush, 
but  Grow  BUSHELS  of  GIANT 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries! 

Men!  Women!  Cash  in  on  huge 
demand  for  amazing  Patented 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  available  only 
from  Stark  Bro's.  Even  city,  sub- 
urb liomoowners  with  "Postage- 
Stamp"  size  yards  buy  when  they 
see  Dwarf  Trees  can  give  tliem  a 
home  orchard,  often  in  2  years, 
with  OIANT  fruit  for  eating,  can- 
ning, freezing,  or  to  sell  for  profit. 
Imagine:  i  iiey  can  jiiant  up  to  9  Dwarf  Trees  in  20  ft. 
sq.  area,  can  pick  topmost  fruit  witliout  ladder!  Almost 
everyone's  eager  to  order  from  you  on  siyiid 

No  Investment!  No  Inventory!  We  ship  at  Correct 
Planting  Time!  You  Get  Big  Profits  in  Advance! 
You  don't  invest  for  nursery  stock.  Just  show  Full- 
Color  Catalog  of  Stark  DWAKF  and  ST.VNDARD  Fruit 
Trees,  Shade  Trees.  Ro.ses,  Slirubs.  Take  orders  any  dan 
of  year,  collect  UIG  PROFIT  IN  ADVAXCE.  More 
fun  than  work! 

FREE!  Money-Making  Full-Color  Sales  Outfit! 
Send  no  money!  Fill  in,  mail  coupon  for  cvervtliing  vou 
need  to  start  making  money  flr.st  day — all  FREE,  po.st- 
paid,  no  obligation.  Send  the  Coupon  Today! 

STARK  BRO'S,  Desk  2601  7,  Louisiana,  Mo.  63353 


STARK  BRO'S,  Desk 260 1 7,  Louisiana,  Mo.  63353 

Rush  bis  Stark  Bro'.g  150th  Anniversary  Money- 
Making  Full  Color  Sales  Outfit  FREE  with  every- 
thing I  need  to  start  making  money  NOW,  even 
spare  time. 


Print  Last  Nai. 


TALL  or  BIG  MEN 


MCGREGOR 

GOES 

KING-SIZE 


McGregor  jackets, 
Sweaters,  Shirts; 
ARROW  Perma-lron 
Shirts  all  with 
bodies  cut  4"  long- 
er, sleeves  to  38". 
Slacks  with  higher 


/\ 


rise,  longer  inseams,  waists  to  52". 
PLUS  80  SHOE  STYLES  10-16  AAA-EEE. 
Write  for  FREE  72  Page  Color  Catalog. 

KING-SIZE.  INC.  Brockton,  iVIass. 


500=  LABELS 

500 

USE  YOUR 

"ZIP"  CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  PLASTIC  BOX 

Quick  and  handy  way  to  put  your  name  and  return 
address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  records,  etc. 
ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code  up  to  4  lines, 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  white  gummed 
labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  About  2"  long.  Free 
plastic  box  for  purse  or  desk.  Set  of  500  labels 
just  50(i  postpaid.  Shipped  within  48  hrs.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Don't  know  the  Zip  Code? 
Add  10«!  per  set  and  we  will  look  it  up.  Send  for 
freeeatalofl^  550,  .2  Drake  Building 

Walter  Drake  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"Gee,  boss,  we  didn't  expect  you  back  to  work  for  several  weeks. 
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DUAL  CONTROLS 

The  unhappy  man  was  motoring  from  coast  to  coast  with  the  aid  of  his 
constant  advisors— his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law. 

On  the  third  day,  fully  exasperated,  he  turned  to  his  wife  and  said,  "Once 
and  for  all,  who's  driving  this  car,  you  or  your  mother?" 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear 

WHEN  IN  ROME 

While  window  shopping  in  Rome,  an  American  girl  realized  that 
a  man  was  following  her.  She  tried  to  lose  him,  but  failed. 

So  she  finally  turned  on  him  and  said:  "If  you  don't  stop  following 
me,  I'll  call  a  policeman." 

Beaming,  he  handed  the  girl  his  credentials  and  said:  "I  AM  a 
policeman." 

Kenneth  H.  R.  Simkin 

WEIGHING  THE  CHANCES 

Six-year-old  Lester  was  giving  his  mother  every  conceivable  argument 
why  he  should  not  go  to  school  one  day.  After  giving  every  reason  why  he 
should  attend  school,  but  without  convincing  him,  his  mother  finally  added: 

"Why,  Lester,  don't  you  know  that  if  you  didn't  go  to  school,  your  Daddy 
would  have  to  go  to  jail?" 

The  youngster  pondered  this  information  for  a  bit,  then  said: 

"For  how  long?" 

F.  G.  Kernan 

COATED  WITH  PAIN 
This  fellow  was  explaining  to  his  doctor  about  the  sharp  pains  he 
got  in  his  shoulder  when  he  lifted  his  arm  up  and  out  in  a  semi- 
circular motion. 

"Why  do  you  do  such  a  silly  exercise?"  questioned  the  doctor. 
"Well,"  said  the  patient,  "it's  the  only  way  I  can  put  my  coat  on." 

Lloyd  Byers 


AND  SO  IT  GOES 

At  dawn  I  tried  to  wake  my  wife; 
She's  not  much  for  the  sporting  life. 
I  packed  our  lunch,  I  cleaned  her  gun. 
She  can't  complain:  her  work's  been  done. 

And  then  we're  off  to  hunting  grounds, 
■\Ve  hush,  are  still  at  slightest  sounds. 
For  there  might  lurk  behind  that  tree 
A  glorious  buck,  the  one  for  me. 

As  afternoon  draws  to  a  close, 

A  shot  rings  out— I  scratch  my  nose; 

While  I  was  coimting  on  some  luck 

My  wife  brought  down  my  glorious  buck. 

C.  SWAYZE 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 
The  sinful-sounding  names  of  some 
perfumes   suggest   that   virtue  doesn't 
make  scents. 

Philip  Thomas 

MAN  OF  HIS  WORD 

I  like  a  guest. 
Goodness  knows. 
Who  says  he's  going— 
And  then  GOES! 

Ray  Trail 

SERVES  HIM  RIGHT 
A  spite  fence  is  one  the  neighbors'  kids, 
dog  and  chickens  get  into  your  back  yard 
in  spite  of. 

D.  O.  Flvnn 

PERFECT  HOSTESS 

Swanky  parties  are  given  by  hostesses. 
Some  with  the  leastest  and  some  with  the 
mostest. 

They  know  what  course  to  serve  with  the 
wine, 

What  food  to  tempt  a  palate  fine. 
Unique  entertainment  they  plan  galore. 
Never,  never  be  labeled  a  bore. 
Details  like  these  are  important,  no  doubt, 
But  my  biggest  worry  is— will  the  refresh- 
ments hold  out? 

Clarissa  Holmgren 


"It's  a  revolutionary  new  diet  plan. 
It  ruins  your  appetite." 
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when  it  gets  so  jammed  around  the  bar 
that  you  can  hardly  move- 


this  is  probably  the  bottleneck. 
(It's  called  The  Sure  One.) 


SEAGRAM  DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  N.Y.C.,  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86  PROOF.  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 


Great  new  taste , 
rich  aroma... 
pipe  tobacco  does  it 


HALFandHALF 


America's 

4 

pipe  tobacco 
dgaiette 


EnjoyAmericais  best- 
tasting  pipe  tobacco 

in  a  filter  dgarette! 


